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The Cover 


Virginia Cavalcade reproduces on the front cover of this, its first, issue 
the State Library mural depicting the enactment of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights. This mural was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on 
June 12, 1951. 

The painting occupies an elevated space approximately fourteen feet 
square on the wall facing the entrance, a space which was designed for 
this type of decoration when the building was erected in 1940. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1950 made funds available for the execution of the 
mural, and the Library Board with the advice of the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Virginia Art Commission conducted a competition 
for the design. Julien Binford was declared the winner. His description of 
the design is given below. 


The Mural 


As I studied the problem of bringing the eighteenth century enactment 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights into the visual temper of the dis- 
tinctive lobby of this modern building, I found that neither the subject 
nor its setting would be fittingly served if the painting were done too 
literally as the reconstruction of a vanished scene. So I have executed in 
egg tempera and oil on canvas a work which, while respecting the repre- 
sentational requirements, is an imaginative evocation of the civil and re- 
ligious liberties proclaimed by the Virginians who assembled in conven- 
tion at Williamsburg in 1776. 

The central figure is that of George Mason. The figure standing be- 
hind him is Patrick Henry. The man writing on the right side of the table 
is Archibald Cary; the man writing at left is the clerk of the convention, 
John Tazewell. The man presiding at center, top, is Edmund Pendleton. 
Likenesses of some of their associates are also shown. 

In my design I have tried to follow the vision into which George Mason 
was leading these men. I have shown his care for the rights of unborn 
people, his belief that all power, independence, and equality are given 
to men by God and Nature. I have shown men growing from the sources 
of their life, ascending with equal rights and duties into the circle of 
government, and returning from office to participate in “the Burthens of 
the people.” I have shown them fulfilling with each other’s assistance the 
cycle of their life, until finally, equals in death as they were equals at 
birth, they rest again in the hands of God. The upper half of the design 
serves the dual purpose ‘of showing the circle of government in which 
men serve and of representing the scene of the enactment. 

In seeking that substance of Mason's philosophy which it would be 
possible for a painter to capture and depict, I drew not only from his draft 
of the Declaration of Rights but from his earlier papers and addresses, 
particularly his speech of June, 1775, to the Fairfax Independent Com- 
pany, which summarizes with uncommon strength and clarity the whole 
essence of his faith. From it I selected the passage which appears in the 
mural: “We came equals into this world, and equals we shall go out of it.” 
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Julien Binford 


The artist whose latest major work 
is reproduced on our front cover is 
a Virginian by both birth and choice. 
Born in Richmond but reared in 
Georgia, he graduated from the Art 
Institute of Chi- 
cago and studied 
in Europe be- 
fore returning 
to his native 
state to paint 
and to teach. 
Since 1946 he 
has been profes- 
sor of art at 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia at Fredericks- 
burg. The mural for the Virginia 
State Library was painted in his 
studio at Falmouth. 

Though he is still a relatively 
young man, Binford has become an 
experienced veteran in the exacting 
branch of art which is the muralist’s 
field. His paintings adorn the walls 
of public buildings in several states, 
and his other works of art are treas- 
ured in outstanding public and pri- 
vate collections on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He has had one-man shows 
in New York City and in Paris. 

National magazines have often 
reproduced his work. From 1943 to 
1945 he was an artist war corre- 
spondent for Life. For its pages he 
preserved on canvas the vibrant war 
activity of New York harbor. 

Binford maintains a home at Fine 
Creek Mills in Powhatan County, 
Virginia, where for eight genera- 
tions his ancestors raised tobacco. 
The Negroes of the community 
often act as models for some of his 
finest paintings. For them he did in 
1942 a mural of the River Jordan 
which hangs above the baptistry of 
the Shiloh Baptist Church. The 
members paid for it by giving him 
a year’s supply of farm produce. 
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Copy by Guillaume of a copy by Boudet from the destroyed original portrait by Hesselius. 
The Guillaume,copy is owned by the Virginia Historical Society. 
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anor Human Rights 


A PLANTER of scholarly bent, George Mason, 
who suffered from crippling attacks of gout, had a taste 
for retirement which may account for the fact that he is 
a less popular figure than some other Revolutionary 
leaders born in Virginia. He kept no diary and wrote no 
memoir; but he left a priceless legacy 
of his political philosophy in the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights. An 
arch example of the versatile eight- 
eenth century Virginia gentleman 
devoted to the cause of freedom, he 
nevertheless preferred the domestic 
quiet of his plantation to the stresses 
of public life. But when he was 
summoned to serve, he answered 
the call, sometimes with great effort, 
and infused his liberal principles 
into the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

Born in 1725, George Mason was 
the fourth of his name in direct line 
of descent. For three generations his 
forebears, who lived on prosperous 
plantations along both banks of the 
Potomac, had held public office. 
When he was ten years old, George 
became, under the law of primo- 
geniture, the sole heir to his father’s estates in both 
Virginia and Maryland. At that time his capable 
mother, Ann Thomson Mason, took her three young 
children to her dower plantation, “Chappawamsic,” on 
a Virginia tributary of the Potomac. 

Private tutors were employed for George. Down the 
river at “Marlborough,” the estate of his guardian, 
John Mercer, he found substantial reading for an in- 
quiring mind. Mercer’s library, among the best in the 
colony, contained over a thousand volumes by classical 
and contemporary authors and over five hundred law 
books. At the time George was his ward, Mercer was 
working on an abridgment of the laws of Virginia, 
which included all English statutes in force in the 
colony in addition to the acts of the General Assembly. 
At “Marlborough” the teen-aged Mason absorbed legal 
knowledge which made him a valuable counsel in the 
field of public law, although he was never licensed as 
an attorney. 
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Anne Eilbeck Mason 


Copy by Boudet from the destroyed 

original portrait by Hesselius. This 

copy is owned by the Virginia Mu- 

seum of Fine Arts and is exhibited 
on loan at “Gunston Hall.” 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


When he was twenty-one, Mason left “Chappawam- 
sic’ and went to live nearby on his own plantation at 
Dogue’s Neck. In 1750 he married sixteen-year-old 
Anne Eilbeck, the daughter of a merchant whose plan- 
tation, “Mattawoman,” adjoined the Mason lands in 
Maryland. Five sons and four 
daughters were born to them, and 
all were christened from a large 
silver bowl which was handed down 
in the family with the express wish 
that it be kept for this purpose. 

In addition to supervising his 
5,090-acre plantation without the 
aid of an overseer, George Mason 
also occupied himself in a variety of 
community services. He was a jus- 
tice of the Fairfax County court. It 
determined rates of local taxation, 
registered legal documents, licensed 
inns and exercised control over their 
prices, directed the building and 
repair of roads, and rendered judg- 
ments in both civil and criminal 
cases. As a trustee of the town of 
Alexandria, fifteen miles north of 
“Gunston Hall,” Mason wrestled 
with such problems of town man- 
agement as the control of pigs wandering in the streets, 
the draining of the swamps north of the town, and the 
building of an assembly hall. One term in the House of 
Burgesses as a representative from Fairfax County was 
the extent of his legislative activity before the break- 
down of royal government in 1775. 

Both Mason and George Washington, his friend and 
neighbor, were vestrymen of Truro Parish. When plans 
were being made about 1770 to rebuild Pohick Church, 
Washington, according to tradition, favored moving it 
to a new site. The old site, nearer “Gunston Hall,” 
was favored by Mason because it had long been a place 
of worship and because the graves of former members 
of the congregation were there. The present site, nearer 
“Mount Vernon,” was chosen because Washington 
proved that it was closer to the population center of the 
parish. Upon the death of the builder to whom the 
contract for the church was let, Mason, as his executor, 
completed the work. 
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For twenty-three years George Mason’s life of do- 
mestic happiness and of activity in local affairs con- 
tinued. Then Anne Eilbeck Mason was stricken with 
a slow fever which one of the most celebrated physi- 
cians of the time could not cure. In the family Bible 
her husband recorded the fact that during the whole 
course of her illness she was never heard to utter one 
peevish or fretful complaint. Regardless of her own 
pain and danger, she endeavored to administer hope 
and comfort to her friends or to inspire them with 
resignation like her own. 

Eleven days after her death in 1773 Mason wrote his 
will. To his children, who then ranged from three to 
twenty years of age, he recommended the happiness 
and independence of private citizenship rather than 
the troubles and vexations of public business. If either 
“their own inclinations” or the “necessity of the times” 
should draw them into public affairs, he charged them 
“never to let the motives of private interest or ambition 
induce them to betray, nor the terrors of poverty and 
disgrace, or the fear of danger or death, deter them from 
asserting the liberty of their country and endeavoring 
to transmit to their posterity those sacred rights to 
which themselves were born.” With resolution Mason 
carried out this advice himself during the remaining 
two decades of his life. 

Mason’s distaste for public life has been explained by 
his devotion to his motherless children. To some extent 
his retirement was enforced by his severe, periodic 
attacks of gout. One of these he described to a friend in 
1764. “I am really so weak at present that I can’t walk 
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View across part of the formal gar- 

dens toward the southern facade of 

“Gunston Hall” as it appeared a 
year ago. 


without crutches and very little 
with them, and have never been 
out of the house but once or twice, 
and then, though I stayed but two 
or three minutes at a time, it gave 
me such a cold as greatly to increase 
my disorder.” But the chief reason 
for his political inactivity is thought 
to be his low opinion of the capacity 
of most of his contemporaries to act 
reasonably in an assembly. At the 
July convention held in Richmond 
in 1775 the parties and factions 
created a situation very disagreeable 
to him. “Mere vexation and disgust threw me into 
such an ill state of health, that before the Convention 
rose, I was sometimes near fainting in the House,” he 
complained. 

From the beginning of the controversy with Great 
Britain, Mason had played an active, if unpublicized, 
part in championing the American cause. After the 
repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766, he wrote an open 
letter to the merchants of London in which he warned 
them that another such experiment would produce a 
general revolt in America. In 1769, after the Town- 
shend duties had been imposed, he prepared the non- 
importation resolutions adopted by the House of Bur- 
gesses and was disappointed that non-exportation was 
not included also. 

The closing of the port of Boston after the famous 
“Tea Party” brought from Mason’s pen the Fairfax 
Resolves of July 18, 1774, which expressed forcefully 
the American view of the relationship between the 
colonists and the British government. The colonists 
had settled Virginia at private expense under the pro- 
tection of the Crown. They had brought the principles 
of the British constitution with them and were, there- 
fore, entitled to the rights of Englishmen living in Eng- 
land. Most important among these was the right of 
the people to be governed only by laws to which they 
had given their consent through their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

The Fairfax resolutions were carried to Williamsburg 
by the county’s delegates to the Virginia convention 
which met there in August, 1774. Mason’s well-tea- 
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soned arguments became a basis for resolutions passed 
by the convention. Later that year the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia also drew upon the Fairfax 
Resolves. 

During these years Mason also exerted his influence 
through personal contact and conversation. Edmund 
Randolph said “he was behind none of the sons of Vir- 
ginia in knowledge of her history and interest. At a 
glance he saw to the bottom of every proposition which 
affected her.” George Washington’s diary reports fre- 
quent interviews with Mason. The letters of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, younger men who later formed 
the “Virginia dynasty,” all testify to the influence upon 
them of discussions at “Gunston Hall.” Cosmopolitan 
Philip Mazzei was impressed greatly by Masoi.’s con- 
versation in a large group. “He is one of those brave, 
rare-talented men who cause Nature a great effort to 
produce—a Dante, a Machiavelli, a Galileo, a Newton, 
a Franklin, a Turgot,” Mazzei decided. “Mr. Mason 
made several profound, opportune, and very useful 
remarks which, by means of the guests—of whom only 
two were from the same County—were quickly spread 
throughout the country.” 

In the convention of 1776, which framed a govern- 
ment for the state of Virginia, Mason did his most 
significant work. The assembled representatives had 
voted on May 15 to instruct the Continental Congress 
to declare the colonies free and independent states. 
Two days later Mason arrived in town, having been 
detained by a “smart fit of the gout.” The next day 
he was added to the large committee which had already 
been appointed to draw up a declaration of rights and 
a plan of government. The Declaration of Rights 
drafted by Mason was adopted with 
very few changes on June 12. Its 
first provision stated the inherent 
right of all men to life, liberty, and 
the means of acquiring and possess- 
ing property and of pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety. ‘The 
specific rights of individual citizens 
were then proclaimed. Those who 
enjoyed the blessings of liberty were 
reminded of the necessity for pre- 
serving them by virtuous living. 
The plan of government, as well as 


It fell to George Mason’s lot to su- 
pervise the construction of Pohick 
Church. 
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the Declaration of Rights, is attributed largely to 
George Mason. Adopted on June 29, it was the first 
permanent written constitution for an independent 
state. It remained in effect until 1830. 

Under the new constitution Mason served as a dele- 
gate from Fairfax in the General Assembly of Virginia 
from 1776 through 1780. He was among the liberal 
churchmen who worked for disestablishment of the 
state-supported church. 

The organization of military affairs, first for the 
Potomac River area and later for the Northwest terri- 
tory, also came within his province. With Thomas 
Jefferson and George Wythe he served on Patrick 
Henry’s secret committee which approved George 
Rogers Clark’s plan for the conquest of the Northwest. 
The frontier warrior acknowledged the sage of “Guns- 
ton Hall” as his mentor. Clark won the Northwest, but 
Mason with his Extracts from the Virginia Charters 
had already convinced Virginians of their sovereignty 
over the vast and rich land. In this way he was to 
some extent responsible for fixing the northern bound- 
ary of the United States on the Great Lakes rather 
than at the Ohio. He also sketched a plan for the ces- 
sion of Virginia’s western lands to the federal govern- 
ment. 

In 1780 Mason was married again, this time to Sarah 
Brent. When the confusion caused by the weaknesses 
of the Articles of Confederation made a stronger na- 
tional government imperative, he emerged from six 
years of retirement to serve as a member of the conven- 
tion to frame a new federal government. He arrived 
in Philadelphia on May 15, 1787, to complete the Vir- 
ginia delegation, which included George Washington, 
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Edmund Randolph, John Blair, James Madison, 
George Wythe, and James McClurg. Then in his early 
sixties, Mason was the oldest member of this group. 
These men spent two or three hours daily, until the 
opening of the convention a week later, elaborating the 
Virginia Plan for reorganizing the union. In the con- 
vention Mason was one of the five most frequent 
speakers in the debates. 

But his enthusiasm for the proposed constitution 
changed to disappointment when the compromise 
which permitted the slave trade to continue for twenty 
years was reached. The two southernmost states, 
Georgia and South Carolina, bargained with the New 
England states to gain this concession in return for pro- 
visions favorable to commerce and navigation. “Under 
this coalition, the great principles of the Constitution 
were changed in the last days of the Convention,” 
Mason commented sadly. At least three times before 
the Revolution he had branded the slave trade as a 
colonial grievance. In the ratifying convention held 
in Richmond in 1788 he continued to object to the prac- 
tice as “diabolical in itself and disgraceful to mankind.” 
Personally, Mason favored manumission for slaves after 
they had received enough education to enable them to 
be self-supporting, and he outlined proposals which 
closely resembled those followed by the British empire 
in freeing its slaves in 1833. The failure of the con- 
stitutional convention to put a prompt end to the slave 
trade was one of his basic reasons for opposing the 
adoption of the federal constitution. 

Mason’s chief objection was much more funda- 
mental, however. “There is no declaration of rights: 


and the laws of the general government being para- 
mount to the laws and constitutions of the several states, 
the declarations of rights, in the separate states, are no 
security,” he declared in his pamphlet denouncing the 
proposed constitution. In Virginia, where the Declara- 
tion of Rights had been written and adopted even before 
the plan of state government itself, this was considered 
a serious omission. The state ratification convention 
therefore recommended a group of amendments which 
closely resembled Mason’s Declaration of Rights of 
1776. Mason himself served on the committee which 
drafted them. After the first ten amendments to the 
constitution were well started on their way to adoption, 
Mason’s attitude toward the new government softened. 
“I have received much satisfaction from the amend- 
ments to the federal constitution which have lately 
passed the House of Representatives; I hope they will 
also pass the Senate,” he wrote to a friend. “With two 
or three further amendments . . . I could cheerfully 
put my hand and heart to the new government.” 

One effort was made to draw Mason into public life 
after the new constitution was adopted. Governor Bev- 
erley Randolph asked him to fill a vacancy in the 
United States Senate in 1790, but he declined the ap- 
pointment. 

His last years were spent at “Gunston Hall.” There, 
between illnesses which kept him confined to the house 
and even to his room for weeks at a time, he occupied 
himself with his crops, his garden, his children and 
grandchildren. Younger men still sought his advice. 
“Certainly whenever I pass your road I shall do myself 
the pleasure of turning into it,” Jefferson assured him 
in 1791. Keeping this promise in the 
early fall of 1792, the Secretary of 
State stopped at “Gunston Hall” on 
his way to the seat of government 
in Philadelphia and listened with 
gratification to Mason’s criticism of 
Alexander Hamilton’s plan for the 
assumption of the state debts. 

A week later the great constitu- 
tionalist was dead. But wherever 
men enjoy the intellectual and 
physical freedoms guaranteed by the 
governments he helped to form, his 
influence is still at work. 7 7 4 


It was this area of Virginia, facing 
Maryland across the Potomac, 
which George Mason loved best. 
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“Gunston Hall” 


by Hilda Noel Schroetter 


% 4 May 12, 1950, a resolute 
gathering braved soaking rain to par- 
ticipate in the dedication of “Gunston 
Hall” as a “perpetual memorial to the 
memory of George Mason”—a me- 
morial which would honor the “prin- 
ciples of just government and civic 
righteousness exemplified in his life 
and in his work.” 

This house, which Mason built 
with loving care as a home for his 
beautiful young wife and his grow- 
ing family, is a little jewel in a per- 
fect setting. From the heights above 
the broad Potomac, about twenty-five 
miles south of Washington, “Gunston 
Hall” views the river across rolling 
fields which descend to the water's 
edge half a mile away. From the 
southern facade, the river front, the 
most magnificent English box (Buxus 
Suffruticosa) allée in America—more 
than eleven feet high and two hun- 
dred and twenty feet long—leads 
through formal gardens patterned in 
the geometric designs which were so 
popular when George Mason and his 
wife planned their home. 

Although it is probable that Mason 
began to envision “Gunston” soon 
after his marriage in 1750 to the fasci- 
nating Anne Eilbeck, five years passed 
before the actual building began, and 
it was the spring of 1758 before the 
“Hall” was actually ready for occu- 
pancy. Already the family had ex- 
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panded—two sons, George and Wil- 
liam, and possibly a daughter who had 
been named for her mother, had been 
born at Dogue’s Neck. Another son, 
Thomson, who was named for his 
father’s brother, was born soon after 
his parents were installed at “Gunston 
Hall.” 

George and Anne Mason had given 
to their new home the name of the 
Staffordshire residence of the Masons’ 
Fowke ancestors. Small though it 
was, the new “Gunston” was a manor 
house of which any English gentle- 
man might have been proud. George 
Mason himself probably designed the 
house. It had a central hall with four 
rooms on the lower floor—a plan fa- 
miliar throughout Virginia. It was 
built of red brick, laid in the Flemish 
bond pattern of alternate headers and 
stretchers (lengthwise and crosswise 
bricks) on each row or course. Stone 
quoins squared the corners, and five 
dormer windows broke through each 
front of the gambrel roof. 

But the exterior architecture of 
“Gunston Hall,” simple though it is, 
shows evidence of a more practiced 
hand than Mason’s. The two wooden 
porches of the house, as well as the 
detailed carving of the interior, are the 
work of William Buckland, the young 
architect whom George’s brother, 
Thomson Mason, brought from Eng- 
land to Virginia in 1755, under an 


The northern facade of “Gunston Hall” before the 


current restoration. 


indenture of four years, to assist in 
the building of “Gunston Hall.” Fresh 
from seven years of training in the 
London shop of his uncle, a book- 
seller and joiner, Buckland drew up- 
on his experience to adorn “Gunston 
Hall’s” land fagade with a porch com- 
posed of two pairs of Doric columns 
supporting an arched central bay and 
surmounted by a broad pediment in 
the familiar Palladian motif which 
was prevalent in England. For the 
river front Buckland probably sought 
inspiration from his superb architec- 
tural library. This little porch, an en- 
gaged octagon with five of its eight 
faces exposed, seems to derive from an 
engraving of a Roman coin which in- 
dicates a similar feature on the Tem- 
ple of Tyche, the goddess of fortune, 
in Eumeneia. 

Within the house Buckland gave 
free rein to both his imagination and 
his talent—the carving of “Gunston 
Hall” is unique, raising an otherwise 
tasteful and pleasant manor house to 
the status of an architectural gem, de- 
spite the small size of the rooms (two 
of them measure eighteen feet by 
twenty feet, and the others are even 
smaller) and the unimaginative floor 
plan. The spacious, airy central hall 
which bisects the building is broken 
at the rise of the stairs by an unusual 
pair of arches with graceful parabolic 
arcs. The shoulder between the two 
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arches ends in a pendant carving of a 
conventionalized pineapple, the sym- 
bol of hospitality. Within the frame 
of this double arch, the stairs ascend 
in one long flight and two shorter 
ones. The treads of the stairs are un- 
usually shallow for a house of the 
period, and each step has only two 
balusters rather than the more cus- 
tomary three. The stair brackets are 
carved with simple acanthus scrolls, 
adding to the effect of lightness which 
is produced by the fluted balusters. 
It is, perhaps, a measure of Wil- 
liam Buckland’s genius that the “Gun- 
ston Hall” carving, rich and ubiqui- 
tous though it is, does not strike the 
casual eye in detail. The first effect is 
one of simplicity, and the perception 
of the overwhelming prodigality and 
amazing artistry of the woodwork is 
gradual. Only in the Palladian Room, 
where George Mason received his 
guests, does the magnitude of the 
work become almost overwhelming. 
Architects agree that the Palladian 
Room is probably the most important 
example of carved decoration of its 
period in the entire United States. 
The chair rail, the baseboard, the en- 
tablatures and pilasters of the doors 
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The library or study at “Gunston Hall” before the current restoration. 


and windows, and the trim of the 
oval, arched-top cupboards are all 
ornamented profusely. Each opening 
—doors, windows, and cabinets—has a 
frame composed of classic Doric pi- 
lasters on either side, and doors and 
windows are crowned with full entab- 
latures. Above the doors rise broken 
pediments, and broken pediments en- 
close the arches of the cabinets. The 
walls of this room are paneled with 
pine, probably as backing for fabric, 
since the marks of the tacks which 
supported the wall covering are still 
visible. The doorways, like those 
throughout the house, are unusually 
low—a fact which is all the more re- 
markable since Mason was just under 
six feet tall. 

On the same side of the hall is the 
Chinese Chippendale Room, the only 
one of its type in Virginia. Carved 
entablatures, crested with concave 
scallops, crown doors and windows, 
giving to the room its suggestion of 
Chinese style. Far simpler than the 
Palladian Room, it is even more ex- 
quisitely conceived and executed. It 
was the Chinese Chippendale Room 
which became the bedchamber of the 
lovely Anne Eilbeck Mason. Here, 


her son John has recorded, stood the 
huge old chest of drawers which held 
the children’s clothes on the lower 
levels and their mother’s more private 
effects in locked drawers above. In 
this room, also, one on either side of 
the chimney, were two deep closets. 
One, which held Mrs. Mason’s cloth- 
ing, was designated by children and 
servants, respectively, as ‘““mama’s 
closet” or “mistress’s closet.” The oth- 
er was dignified by the emphatic des- 
ignation of “the closet.” It held stores 
of the more luxurious items of the 
family’s diet. It also contained, John 
Mason revealed, a small, green horse- 
whip with a silver head and ring 
which his mother used on her fre- 
quent rides. When, less frequently, 
she employed it as a corrective meas- 
ure, the Mason children referred to 
the whip as “the green doctor.” 

Across the hall from the Palladian 
Room, on the same south front of the 
house, was the dining room. Here the 
broken pediment motif receives a sim- 
pler treatment above the mantel. In- 
deed, the woodwork of this room is 
so unadorned, relatively, as to attract 
scant notice in “Gunston Hall,” al- 
though its very simplicity delights the 
eye. This is no show piece but a 
beautifully balanced example of the 
woodworker’s art. 

The fourth room, George Mason's 
study, is even more simple, though 
no less tasteful, with delicately carved 
mouldings and mantel. In this room 
the deeply recessed window sills form 
narrow seats. The walls, like those 
throughout the house except in the 
Palladian Room, are plastered. 

The wide staircase in the hall led 
to the half-story above the main floor, 
where small, low-pitched rooms with 
dormer windows opened on each side 
of a hall which ran from gable to 
gable. From one of these rooms a steep 
staircase led to the attic. 

The gardens of “Gunston” were all 
that might be expected from the hap- 
py union of Mason’s taste and dis- 
crimination with his vast wealth and 
the abounding natural resources of his 
fields and forests. English box grew 
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vigorously in the gentle climate, and 
the rich soil nourished such exotic 
blossoms as Persian Jessamine and 
Guelder Rose. Mason’s neighbors en- 
riched their orchards with grafts from 
his fruit trees—George Washington 
transferred to “Mount Vernon” scions 
of no less than five varieties of cherries 
and four of pears, as well as New 
Town Pippin and Gloucester white 
apples and Magnum Bonum plums. 
At least two of these George Mason 
had, in his turn, received from other 
friends. The pippins, he informed 
Washington, had come from the gar- 
dens of John Blair, president of the 
governor’s Council, and the Summer 
Boon cherries from the estate of Colo- 
nel George William Fairfax. 

Mason took an especial pride in the 
avenue of blackheart cherry trees 
through which visitors to “Gunston 
Hall” approached the northern facade 
of the house, which faced the land. 
This imposing avenue, arranged and 
preserved under Mason’s personal at- 
tention, was composed of four rows of 
trees which had been aligned so care- 
fully that from the north doorway the 
eye saw only the first tree of each row. 
Mason’s son, John, recalled that it was 
his father’s delight to take a guest who 
had arrived by night or had approached 
the “Hall” by way of the river and 
the southern front to that door and 
ask how many trees the visitor saw. 
The answer was always “four.” Then 
Mason would gleefully invite his guest 
to step to one side and tell him how 
many trees were visible. The astound- 
ed stranger to “Gunston Hall” was 
then confronted by the vast grove of 
cherry trees, which began at about two 
hundred feet from the house and con- 
tinued for some twelve hundred feet, 
running through an extensive, grassy 
lawn. 

The south porch of “Gunston Hall,” 
which commanded a view of the Po- 
tomac River, gave directly upon the 
spacious gardens. Visible from the 
gardens was a tree-studded park, care- 
fully fenced and stocked with do- 
mesticated native deer. West of the 
mansion stood the schoolhouse, and 
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beyond it, shielded by a row of large 
English walnut trees, lay the stables. 
East of the main dwelling was a high- 
paled yard which enclosed from view 
such domestic arrangements as the 
kitchen, the well, and the poultry 
houses. Beyond the fence on the same 
side of the building were the corn 
house and granary, the servants’ quar- 
ters, and the cattle pens, all masked 
by rows of spreading cherry and mul- 
berry trees. Adjoining these enclosures 
a broad pasture for stock of all kinds 
stretched to the water’s edge. The 
grazing-land was bisected by the road 
which led to the river landing. Here 
docked all persons or produce ap- 
proaching the “Hall” by way of the 
Potomac. To the northeast stretched 
the orchard with its numerous varie- 
ties of cherries, apples, plums, and 
pears, and beyond the orchards was 
a high-fenced field where a single stud 
stallion pastured in lonely glory. John 
Mason recalled that the occupant dur- 
ing his early childhood was Vulcan, a 
descendant of the famous imported 
stallion Old Janus. 

The “Gunston Hall” estate con- 
sisted of approximately five thousand 
acres. The principal crops, John Ma- 
son remembered, were corn and to- 
bacco—the corn for the support of the 
domain and the tobacco for sale. These 


The dining room at “Gunston Hall” before the current restoration. 


were not, however, the only products. 
In common with other Virginians of 
his station and his era, George Mason 
organized his manor in such a way 
that it was very nearly self-supporting. 
Only books and other luxuries had to 
be purchased; all else was supplied 
within his own boundaries. Among 
Mason’s slaves were carpenters, coop- 
ers, sawyers, blacksmiths, tanners, cur- 
riers, shoemakers, spinners, weavers, 
knitters, and a distiller. The virgin 
timber of vast forests furnished wood 
for the carpenters and coopers and 
charcoal for the blacksmith. Cattle 
slaughtered for home consumption or 
for sale supplied the tanners and cur- 
riers with hides which the shoemak- 
ers fashioned into footgear for the 
slaves. The blacksmiths did the requi- 
site iron work, and the spinners, weav- 
ers, and knitters made all of the coarse 
cloths and stockings which were used 
by the Negroes, as well as some of the 
finer garments for the family. The 
distiller made each fall a supply of 
apple, peach, and persimmon brandies. 
George Mason’s son recalled that the 
art of distilling grain was not prac- 
ticed at “Gunston” during his father’s 
lifetime. Aside from the importation 
of luxury items, the chief introduc- 
tion of foreign influence into the 
“Gunston” economy was the hiring 
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for three or four months each year of 
a professional shoemaker to cobble for 
the Mason family. 

The entire operation of the estate 
was carried on under Mason’s per- 
sonal supervision, with the assistance 
of a trusted slave or two, and occa- 
sionally some help from his sons. He 
had no steward or clerk; he kept his 
own books and guided the activities 
of his army of servants. During the 
Revolutionary war, when the produc- 
tive power of the manor was acceler- 
ated to the utmost, Mason employed 
a white weaver to make fine cloth for 
the use of the family and to superin- 
tend the work of the Negroes and a 
white spinning-woman to supervise the 
slaves who were engaged in this pur- 
suit. Anne Eilbeck Mason had died in 
1773, leaving the servants without a 
mistress. 

George Mason’s own description of 
his wife, written in the family Bible 
after her death, conveys an excellent 
conception of the manner in which 
the mistress of “Gunston Hall” had 
presided over the numerous activities 
of this nearly self-sufficient estate. 
“She was something taller than the 
middle size, and elegantly shaped. 
Her eyes were black, tender and lively; 
her features regular and delicate; her 
complexion remarkably fair and fresh. 
Lilies and roses (almost without a 
metaphor) were blended there, and a 
certain inexpressible air of cheerful- 
ness and health. Innocence and sensi- 
bility diffused over her countenance 
formed a face the very reverse of what 
is generally called masculine.” Created 
for domestic happiness, she was “su- 
perior to the turbulent passions of 
pride and envy” and “a stranger to 
altercation of any kind.” She “despised 
dress,” but she was “always neat; 
cheerful, but not gay; serious, but not 
melancholy.” 

It is hardly surprising that a wid- 
ower who bore such responsibilities 
as did Mason was reluctant to leave 
his home and his family, even to en- 
list his talents in his country’s service. 
When he was nominated to serve as 
delegate from Fairfax County to the 
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second Virginia convention in 1775, 
after George Washington’s appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief of the 
Continental forces had made his place 
vacant, Mason at first declined the 
honor. “I entreat you, Sir,” he wrote 
to William Ramsey in July, 1775, 
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Part of a plat for the current 
restoration of the grounds at 
“Gunston Hall” showing the 


four rows of cherry trees which 
were George Mason’s pride. 


“to reflect on the duty I owe to a poor 
little helpless family of orphans to 
whom I now must act the part of 
father and mother both, and how in- 
compatible such an office would be 
with the daily attention they require. 
This I will not enlarge on. Your own 
feelings will best explain it; and I rely 
on your friendship to excuse me to 
the gentlemen of the committee and 
my other friends.” For his final ac- 
ceptance of this and later nominations 
and for the part he played in the build- 
ing of a free nation the people of later 


generations have cause to be grateful. 

“Gunston Hall” passed from the 
Mason family when the widow of a 
later George Mason, sixth of his name 
in Virginia, sold the property in 1867. 
During the ensuing forty-five years 
the estate went from owner to owner 
until finally, on December 24, 1912, 
it was purchased by Louis Hertle, who 
engaged an architect to assist him in 
the restoration of the sadly neglected 
house and gardens. On February 25, 
1932, as a fulfillment of the wish of 
his late wife, Hertle conveyed the 
title of “Gunston Hall” to the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, reserving to 
himself the use of the estate during 
his lifetime. By the terms of Hertle’s 
gift, the “Gunston Hall” property was 
placed under the management of a 
board of regents of not less than eight- 
een women. One of these, he specified, 
should be the president of the Society 
of Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia. The others should 
be appointed by the governor of Vir- 
ginia, after nomination by the Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, for a term of office which 
should not exceed ten years. Thus a 
patriot’s home has become public prop- 
erty and a shrine which inspires re- 
newed devotion to his principles. 

Under the present board of regents 
of “Gunston Hall” further restoration 
of the manor house is being effected. 
The woodwork has been scraped in 
order to ascertain its original colors, 
and these colors have been reproduced 
as nearly as possible. A landscape gar- 
dener has plotted the course of George 
Mason’s avenue of cherry trees, long 
the victims of time and neglect, in 
order that the unique grove may be re- 
placed. And when the house has been 
refurbished and restored, when black- 
heart cherries line the driveway for 
twelve hundred feet before the man- 
sion, the visitor who stands in the 
center of the north doorway may well 
feel a sense of stepping backward into 
history—may hear the echo of George 
Mason’s voice inquiring with eight- 
eenth-century gallantry, “How many 
trees do you see?” ¥ ¥ 7 
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A The Palladian Room 
at “Gunston Hall” shows 
an artist’s genius for 
wood carving at its best. 


<The doorway leading 

from the Chinese Chip- 

pendale Room into the 
central hall. 


A boxwood allée, two > 
centuries old, adorns the 
river front. 


(These views antedate the 
current restoration.) 


The Virginia Declaration of Rights 


governments 
have dominated half the world in re- 
cent years. Ruthlessly they have tram- 
pled human rights in the dust. We 
who enjoy the blessings of liberty 
should continually examine the foun- 
dations of our freedom. 

Despite the fact that George Mason 
had his draft of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights ready within ten days 
of his arrival in Williamsburg in 1776, 
the document was not a brew of quick- 
ly fermented ideas. It was, instead, a 
well aged distillate from long consid- 
ered precedents. 

After its text had been amended 
both in the committee which consid- 
ered it and on the floor of the conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights was 
adopted unanimously on June 12. 

From John Locke, the political phi- 
losopher of the “Glorious Revolution” 
of 1688, were drawn the doctrines that 
“all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain 


Other colonies had framed bills of 
rights in reference to their relations 
with Britain; Virginia moved from 
charters and customs to primal prin- 
ciples; from the altercation about facts 
to the contemplation of immutable 
truth. She summoned the eternal laws 
of man’s being to protest against all 
tyranny. The English petition of rights 
in 1688 was historic and retrospective; 
the Virginia declaration came out of 
the heart of nature, and announced 
governing principles for all peoples in 
all time. It was the voice of reason 
going forth to speak a new political 
world into being. At the bar of hu- 
manity Virginia gave the name and 
fame of her sons as hostages that her 
public life should show a likeness to 
the highest ideas of right and equal 
freedom among men. 


—George Bancroft. 
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by William M. E. Rachal 


inherent rights,” that “all power is 
vested in . . . the people,” and that 
“government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security of the people.” 

To guard against tyranny, the Dec- 
laration fostered an independent judi- 
ciary, free and regular elections, rota- 
tion in office, a well regulated militia, 
and a free press. It prohibited special 
privileges, hereditary office, and the 
arbitrary suspension of laws. Trial by 
jury was provided for in both civil 
and criminal cases. General warrants, 
excessive bail, and cruel punishments 
were outlawed. Taxation without rep- 
resentation, that great bone of past 
contention, brought forth the declara- 
tion that the people “cannot be taxed 
or deprived of their property for pub- 
lick uses without their own consent or 
that of their Representative.” 

The influence of the Virginia Dec- 
laration of Rights was promptly felt 
outside the state. Even before it was 
adopted, a copy of Mason’s draft came 
into the hands of Thomas Jefferson in 
Philadelphia. Its phrases laid hold of 
him, and he wove them into the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Soon the 
Virginia bill of rights was imitated by 
state after state. In time the first ten 
amendments were added to the United 
States constitution as a national guar- 
antee of the rights which Virginia had 
proclaimed. Since then, directly or in- 
directly, the Virginia model has had 
its influence wherever democratic con- 
stitutions have been written. 

Our concepts of liberty and justice 
have grown since Mason laid the cor- 
nerstone for free government in Vir- 
ginia. Democracy has made great ad- 
vances. Although he considered slavery 
a great evil, Mason did not intend his 
ringing phrases about freedom and 
equality to be considered an abolition 
proclamation; yet today the descend- 
ants of his slaves are full-fledged citi- 
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zens of the commonwealth. No longer 
is the privilege of voting confined to 
men of property. In spite of the mod- 
ern poll tax, adult suffrage has been 
achieved. Rising above a statement of 
religious freedom which left the estab- 
lished church secure in some of its 
prerogatives, we have arrived at true 
religious liberty with complete separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Although privileged from birth, Ma- 
son saw the necessity for constant re- 
consideration of the basic principles 
of government, and he supported meas- 
ures designed to broaden opportunity 
for the average citizen. Near the end 
of the Declaration of Rights he re- 
minded his fellow Virginians, in words 
which everyone should heed, that free 
government and the blessings of liberty 
“can be preserved to any people” only 
by “a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and vir- 
tue, and by frequent recurrence to 
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It would be idle to pretend that 
the Bill of Rights adopted here at 
Williamsburg . . . was something in 
all respects wholly new. Except as an 
act of omnipotence, creation is never 
a making of something out of nothing. 
. . . But the Virginia Bill of Rights 
of 1776 is the first and, indeed, is the 
model of a long line of politico-legal 
documents that ee become the staple 
of American constitutional law. . 
Moreover, in actual application in the 
courts the Bills of Rights, both in the 
Federal and in the State constitutions, 
are the most frequently invoked and 
constantly applied provision of those 
instruments. 

Nor has the Virginia Bill of Rights 
been conspicuous only as a model. 
With all allowance for the historical 
documents that went before it, it must 
be pronounced a great creative achieve- 
ment. 

—Roscoe Pound. 
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On this and following pages is reproduced in natural size an annotated copy of an early draft of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights in George Mason’s handwriting. 
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This of Mason’s draft of the represents the text 
the document which he proposed to the Virginia convention of 1776. 
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The original manuscript of this priceless charter of human liberties, which became a model for odie! states, 
is preserved in the Virginia State Library. 
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Note Mason’s observation that some amendments to his draft were “not for the better,” but the substitution 
of religious freedgm for mere toleration has been generally approved. 
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“ORDINANCES 


4 DECLARATION of RIGHTS made by the reprefentariver of 
the good people of Virginia, affembled in full and free Convention ; 
which rights do pertain to them, and their poflerity, as the bafis and 
foundation of government. 

1. HAT all men are by nature equally free and ~~ 

T and have certain af which, when 
enter into a ftate of focicty, they cannot, by any compact, deprive 
or diveft their pofterity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and pofleiling property, and purfuing 
and obtaining happinefs and fafety. 

2. That all power is vefted in, and confequently derived from, 
the people; that magiftrates are their truftees and fervants, and at 
all times amenable te them. 

- That government is, or ought to be, inftituted for the 
common benefit, protection, and {ccurity, of the people, nation, | 
or community, of all the various modes and forms of government 
that is beft, which is capable of producing the greateft degree of 
hoppinefs and fatety, and is moft effectually fecured againft the 
danger of mal-adininiftration; and that whenever any government 
fhall be found inadequate or contrary to thefe purpofes, a majority 
of the community hath an indubitabl licnable, and indefeafible 
right, to reform, alter, or abolith it, in fuch manner as fhall be 
judged moft conducive to the publick weal. 

4- That no man, or fet of men, are entitled to exclufive or 
feparate emoluments or privileges from the community, but in 
confileration of publick which, not being deftendible, 
neither ought the offices of magiftrate, legiflator, or judge, to be 
hereditary. 


This version of the Virginia Declaration of Rights is that which was adopted by the Virginia convention of 1776. These 
facsimiles, in reduced size, show how the document was officially printed as the first among the enactments of the con- 


vention. Also shown is a part of the preamble to the state constitution. The Virginia State Library preserves more than one 


copy of the rare 1776 edition of these Ordinances from which these reproductions have been made. 
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5. That the legiflative and executive powers of the ftate fhould 
be teparate and diitinét from the judiciary; and that the members 
of the two firft may be reftrained from oppreflion, by feeling and 
participating the burthens of the people, they fhould, at fixed 
periods, be reduced to a private ftation, return into that body from 
which they were originally taken, and the vacancies be fipplicd 
by frequent, certain, and regular cleétions, in which all, or any 
part of the former members, to be again eligible, or incligible, 
as the Jaws fhall direct. 

6. That elections of members to ferve as reprcfentatives of the _ 
people, in aflembly, ought to be free; and that all men, having 
fulficicnt evidence of permanent common intercht with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of fuflrage, and cannot 
be taxed or deprived of their property for publick ufes without 
their own confent, or that of their reprefentatives fo elected, nor 
bound by any law to which they have not, in like manner, 
aflented, for the publick good. 

7. That all power of fufpending laws, or the execution of laws, 
by any authority without confént of the reprefentatives of the 
people, is injurious to their rights, and ought not to be exercifed. 

8. That in all capital or criminal utions a man hath 9 
right to demand the caufé and nature of his accufation, to be con- 
fronted with the acculers and witnefles, to call for evidence in his 
favour, and to a fpecdy trial by an impartial jury of his vicinage, 
without whofe unanimous confent he cannot be found guilty, nor 
can he be compelled to give evidence againft himfclf; that no man 
be deprived of his liberty except by the law of the land, or the 
judgment of his peers. . 

9: That exceffive bail ought not to be required, nor exceflive 
fines impofed, nor cruel and unufval puniflments inflicted. 

1o. ‘That general warrants, whereby any officer or meffenger 
mae be commanded to fearch fifpefied places withont evidence of 
a fat committed, or to ize ss or perfons not named, or 
whofe offence is not prrticularly ihed and firpported by evi- 
dence, arc grievous and oppreflive, and ought not to be granted. 
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That in, contreverfics, rofpecting and’in fuity 
etween aod man, the ancient trial by is preterable ea 

any other, aud onght to be held facreds 

12. That the freedom of the. prtG is pne of the great bulwarks 
of tiberty, und ev be rettrained bus by defposick goveramenss. 

13. ‘That a well regulated militia, compoted of the 
the people, tained to arms, isthe proper, natural, and tafedetence 
frec late; that ttanding armies, in time of peace, fhould be 
avoided, as dangerous to liberty: and that, in all cafta,. the sili- 
tary thould b. woder ttrict fabordination ta, aud governed by, the 
civil power. 

t4 That the people have a right to usiform government; and 
therefore, that no government feparate from, or independent of, 
the government of Virzgisia, onght to be erected ar eftablithed 
within the limits thereof. 

15.  Tuat no free government, or the blefling of liberty, cnn 
be preferved to any people but by a firm adherence to juftice, 
mederation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles. , 

26. . That religion, or the duty which we owe to our C R E- 
ATOR, and the manner of difcharging it, can be direéted only 
by resfon and conviction, not by force or violence, and therefore 
all men are equally entitled co the free exercife of religion, accord- 
ing to the dictates of cunfcience; and that it is the mutual dut 
of all to practife Chriftian forbearance, love, and charity, cowards 
tach other. ete 


‘The CONSTITUTION, of FORM of 'GOVERNMENT, 
4 and refolved upon by the Delegatet and Reprefentatives of 
the feveral counties and corporations of Vincinta. 
THEREAS Georer the third; king of Great Britain and Ircland, 
elector of Hasever, intrafted with the exer+ 
cite kingly office inthis hment, hath end d to 
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The Counterfeiter and Virginia Independence 


by Randolph W. Church 


: = crime of counterfeiting has always stirred the 
imagination. Since it is a crime against the govern- 
ment, it has always been dealt with severely. In earlier 
times the penalty upon conviction was death. Today 
the United States Secret Service maintains a constant 
vigil to prevent its occurrence and to apprehend guilty 
parties. 

Historically, the counterfeiter was an important per- 
son in Virginia. His activities were a source of great 
anxiety to the colonial government, and the value of 
Virginia currency depended, at times, upon the num- 
ber of counterfeit notes in circulation. Just prior to the 
Revolution certain clever forgers forced the Virginia 
government to change completely the form of its cur- 
rency in a very unusual way. 

In 1773 Robert Carter Nicholas, treasurer of the 
colony, inserted in the two Williamsburg newspapers 
of the time a notice calling attention to extensive coun- 
terfeiting of notes issued in 1769 and 1771. In this an- 
nouncement he stated that these notes “were guarded 
with such a Variety of Checks that I flattered myself 
with hopes of the most perfect Security.” So insecure 


were they, however, that the General Assembly was 
hastily called into special session and authorized the 
treasurer to call in the old money and to issue new. 

Since time was lacking to prepare new engraved 
forms, Nicholas secured permission to use a form 
which certain merchants of Virginia had had printed 
in the hope of establishing a private bank. This form 
was “impressed with the best copper Plate I ever saw,” 
Nicholas explained, “and has several very ingenious 
Devices wrought upon it so that I hope it would baffle 
the attempts of the most crafty and ingenious to Coun- 
terfeit it.” The paper, he noted, “was fabricated in 
London by a very eminent Hand.” 

Later in 1773 Nicholas placed an order through 
John Norton & Sons, outstanding London merchants 
who had agents in Virginia, for another type of form 
which was of an extraordinarily handsome and elabo- 
rate character. In his order he went into minute de- 
tail concerning the engraving, design, and Virginia 
watermark. These forms were prepared in London and 
carry the engraver’s name, “Ashby,” in small letters. 
Every safeguard was exercised in their manufacture. 
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In September Nicholas wrote, “The paper, for our new 
currency . . . is universally admired.” 

There is no record that either of these forms was 
successfully counterfeited, and as the Revolution moved 
in upon Virginia both of them were destined to be 
used as the first money for financing independence. 

In June, 1775, the colonial governor, Lord Dun- 
more, fled from Williamsburg, and the period of gov- 
ernment by conventions began. The convention of 
July, 1775, considered the question of paper currency 
and passed an ordinance allowing the use of these two 
forms until a better one could be obtained. Each blank 
had to have laboriously copied upon it the name of 
the convention and had to be signed by several par- 
ties. So time-consuming was this process and so little 
was paid for the service that the treasurer had difficulty 
in securing help. 

He was, however, rescued from this difficulty by 
the delivery, early in 1776, of an approved new ferm 
which had the name of the convention printed upon it. 
This form had been ordered from Philadelphia and 
was secured from counterfeiting by its elaborate de- 
sign and by the use of a heavy paper with threads 
and mica imbedded in it. 

A similar form was authorized by the convention of 
1776 with a substitution of dollars for pounds and with 
a change to the new seal. When the first General As- 
sembly of the state convened in October, 1776, the 
old phraseology “Act of Assembly” replaced that of 
“Ordinance of Convention.” 

While counterfeiting in Virginia neither began nor 
ended with the incidents of 1773, it certainly reached 
its height at that period, and the counterfeiter un- 
wittingly left his mark on the story of Virginia inde- 
pendence. 7 7 7 
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high-speed pneumatic drills, efficient 
earth-moving machinery, or even dynamite, a railroad 
tunnel was cut through the flinty backbone of the Blue 
Ridge a century ago. About four hundred feet below 
the level of Rockfish Gap, working from the two sides 
of the mountain at the same time toward a charted 
meeting spot in its center, gangs of Irish laborers 
chipped away for about eight years at greenstone, 
granite, and quartz with hand drills, picks, and black 
powder. Their combined efforts each toilsome day re- 
sulted in their penetrating only two feet deeper into 
the darkness, but when the two headings met the bore 
was four-fifths of a mile long. 

The Blue Ridge Tunnel was one of the great engi- 
neering feats of its day. Colonel Claudius Crozet, a 
French engineer who had survived Napoleon’s march 
to Moscow and two years of Russian imprisonment, 
planned it and supervised its construction. He did his 
job so well that all trains between Charlottesville and 
Waynesboro on the main line of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway used it until April 12, 1944, when a new, 
larger tunnel was put in service. 

In 1839 Crozet had been chief engineer for the state 
of Virginia. The Louisa Railroad, now a part of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, was then reaching out westward 
toward Gordonsville. In order to bring the trade of the 
Valley of Virginia to the eastern part of the state, 
Crozet recommended that the tracks of the Louisa be 
extended beyond the Blue Ridge to Staunton. Since 
it seemed undesirable for trains to climb over Rockfish 


Virginia Buys a Hole in the Ground 


The 
Blue Ridge Tunnel 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


Gap, he proposed that they should go through a tunnel 
under it. 

Crozet’s suggestion seemed at that time extremely 
visionary. Construction of the first railroad tunnel in 
the world had been begun in England only a decade 
earlier. Ten years were to pass before Virginia recog- 
nized Crozet’s plan as practical. 

By that time the people of the Valley had become 
insistent in their demands for a railway to the Tide- 
water. The Louisa Railroad was anxious to extend its 
service to Staunton, but it lacked the resources needed 
to overcome the mountain barrier. Therefore, on 
March 5, 1849, the General Assembly chartered the 
Blue Ridge Railroad Company, a corporation owned 
entirely by the state. To it was assigned the task of 
laying the rails from Blair Park near Mechum’s River 
in Albemarle County to Waynesboro in the Valley. 
The operation of trains on this proposed seventeen- 
mile stretch of track was to be left to the Louisa Rail- 
road, which became in 1850 the Virginia Central Rail- 
road Company. 

Crozet had made enemies by urging the state to 
build railroads instead of the canals favored by many 
important members of the legislature. Floods wrecked 
the canals in 1842, and the General Assembly with 
perverted logic retrenched by abolishing Crozet’s post 
the next spring. But in 1849, when the most competent 
engineering counsel was needed, Virginia turned again 
to Crozet. Before the end of the summer he had com- 
pleted the necessary surveys. Three tunnels on the 
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eastern slope of the Blue Ridge would enable him to 
straighten somewhat the long, steep grade up which the 
“jron horses” would have to pull their heavy loads. 

As chief engineer for the Blue Ridge Railroad, 
Crozet’s major problem was to find a practicable plan 
for the longest bore, the Blue Ridge Tunnel. From its 
western portal the track could sweep directly down an 
almost unobstructed slope to the floor of the Valley. 
But the eastern portal would have to yawn over a near- 
precipice. In order to avoid a curve within the tunnel, 
in the interest of safety, Crozet so surveyed the roadbed 
that a sharp curve on the upgrade would straighten out 
at this entrance and would permit the engineer of a 
train to see daylight at the other end of the dark vault. 

Crozet adopted for the bore an elliptical shape with 
a width of twelve feet and a height of seventeen feet. 
It would conform most nearly to the outline of railroad 
cars and would reduce materially the amount of earth 
to be removed. Nevertheless, it would provide ample 
room on each side for any men who might be working 
in the tunnel when a train passed and sufficient height 
above the smokestacks of the locomotives for draft and 
ventilation. Smoke would escape out of the high west- 
ern portal, and water would drain from the lower east- 
ern end. 

Most contractors who bid on the tunnel thought they 
could complete it in three years. After some delay the 
Board of Public Works awarded the contract to John 
Kelly and his two partners on February 14, 1850. 
Crozet estimated that under their terms the completed 
tunnel would cost $200,000. 

Irish laborers from County Cork had been assembled 
in advance to do the work. Shanties for their families 
were built near each end of the proposed bore. 

Grading of the approaches to the big tunnel began 
in April, 1850, but work on the bore was not started 
until the following August. Soon it became evident 
that the bid of Kelly and his associates was too low. 
One partner withdrew from the firm. Under a new 
contract signed on March 15, 1851, John Kelly and 
John Larguey agreed to finish the tunnel if the state 
paid all expenses. For this they were to receive a fixed 
fee of $20,000, which was to be reduced by two per- 
cent of the cost of the tunnel in excess of $200,000. 

Labor unrest produced troubles in 1853. Two dis- 
contented employees at the Blue Ridge Tunnel had 


The east portal, shown on this page, was cut out 
of solid rock. The west portal, pictured on the 
of Dosite page, had to be supported with brick. 
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gone to Cincinnati. They reported that workers on a 
tunnel there received $1.50 a day. Wages had been 
$0.75 a day in 1849 when Kelly began construction, 
but now his Irishmen demanded $1.50. 

The men at the eastern portal struck first, but they 
soon forced the men at the other end to join them. Any 
who reported for work there found a warning posted 
on the blacksmith’s shop: “Let no man go to work in 
this Tunnel without a dollar and a half in the heading 
and dollar and twenty-five cents in Bottom: take notice, 
young or old, married or unmarried, let them look out 


for shanty powder & ball.” 
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This lithoprint by Edward Beyer, picturing the view westward across the Shenandoah Valley, was sketched at 
Rockfish Gap while the Blue Ridge Tunnel was being dug four hundred feet below. 
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In the foreground one can see the tracks of the temporary railroad which crossed Rockfish Gap. In the middle 
distance a train is descending the mountain toward Waynesboro. 
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Crozet felt that the laborers had a right to ask for 
higher wages, but he favored putting down lawlessness 
with a strong hand. At his request Governor Joseph 
Johnson ordered a company of light infantry in Staun- 
ton to hold itself in readiness to march to the tunnel. 

The most potent force in preventing disturbances 
was probably the Roman Catholic priest at Staunton. 
He was a sympathetic shepherd to the Irish, but at all 
times he strove to keep his flock 
from violence. Crozet later testi- 
fied to the good influence of Father 
Daniel Downey. 

Kelly offered the striking men 
$1.25 in the heading and $1.12% 
in the bottom, which none would 
take for a while. A large gang left 
for Cincinnati. Crozet heard later 
that they were disappointed there. 

Nevertheless, construction did 
go forward at the tunnel. Some 
strikers presumably returned to 
work. At times Negro slaves were 
used, but their masters refused to 
allow them to work near the blast- 
ing. Unlike the Irish, the Negroes 
could not strike, observe saints’ 
days, or take a two-day vacation 
when a friend died. By the end of 
1854 wages were down to a dollar 
a day. 

Progress could not wait on the 
Blue Ridge Tunnel. A temporary 
track was laid over the mountain 
through Rockfish Gap. The grades were steep and 
the curves sharp, but over it the Virginia Central Rail- 
road ran its first train to Staunton on March 20, 1854. 
Thereafter the Valley of Virginia had regular rail 
service to eastern Virginia. 

Far more serious than the strike was an outbreak of 
cholera in the summer of 1854. It started in the shanty 
town on the east side of the mountain. Twenty-five 
of the 150 people who lived there died. On the west 
side of the mountain there ‘were eight more victims. 
During August, as the Irish scattered in flight from this 
dreaded plague, work on the tunnel all but stopped. 
The total number of victims was never determined. 

Kelly and his partner submitted their monthly ac- 
counts to the state. Bonds equal in amount to their 
expenses were issued to a bank which sold them. The 
money received was turned over to the contractors, and 
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Claudius Crozet 


(From the portrait at the Virginia 
Military Institute.) 


they were thus enabled to buy supplies and to meet 
their payrolls. This arrangement worked well as long 
as the bonds sold at par. 

The depreciation of Virginia bonds in 1855 brought 
a financial crisis. When the bonds were sold at a dis- 
count, the contractors received less than they were 
spending. It looked as though work would have to stop. 
But Kelly was a man of indomitable spirit and energy. 
He was absolutely determined to 
build the tunnel. Casting caution 
aside, he advanced his own money 
to make up the difference. In Feb- 
ruary, 1856, the advances he had 
made during the past year were 
repaid, but the total of $8,974.95 
which he and his partner provided 
thereafter was not repaid until 
1873. 

Water was always a problem in 
the western section of the tunnel, 
where the downward grade per- 
mitted it to accumulate at the 
heading. At first crude pumps 
manned by “water men” were used 
to get this water out of the portal. 
Finally Crozet installed the long- 
est siphon then known. Three 
inches in diameter and about 2,000 
feet long, it discharged about sixty 
gallons per minute. 

At one spot a torrent which 
sprayed from the ceiling threat- 
ened to bring loose rock down on 
the heads of the workmen. Even after a protective 
shield had been put in place, the men would not work 
in the area unless oilskins and extra pay were pro- 
vided. After a fall of rock injured three men the 
laborers stayed away from work for several days. 

The use of black powder in blasting made an arti- 
ficial supply of fresh air necessary for both the work- 
men and their mine mules. To remove the clouds of 
smoke Crozet adapted to his purpose a device which 
sucked in the foul air of the tunnel and expelled it 
through pipes. The first mechanic employed to build 
the ventilating machine claimed to have made such an 
apparatus twenty times before, but his product was not 
as good as his boasts. Others had to make it work. 

Always there was the excessively hard rock which 
dulled tools day after day, often before any perceptible 
impression had been made. 
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When the drills from the two headings of the tunnel 
met on December 29, 1856, with a deviation of only 
half an inch from their true center, Crozet and his as- 
sociates had occasion to feel triumphant. Immediately, 
in understandably great joy, the workmen laid down 
their tools and spent the rest of the day in hilarious 
celebration. But much remained to be done before 
trains used the tunnel. 

Early in January, 1857, the passage through the 
mountain was cleared, and it was possible to boast that 
“daylight now shines through the Blue Ridge.” The 
students of Professor Francis H. Smith’s class in geol- 
ogy at the University of Virginia found through per- 
sonal experience that this did not mean that there was 
light within the tunnel. Even with the aid of a dozen 
lamps, they could hardly recognize each other as Crozet 
led them through the dark passage. Blasting at the far 
end startled them. The sound was “deep and pro- 
longed, as it seemed to roll along like the waves of a 
mighty ocean.” 

About two hundred Irishmen were still employed at 
the tunnel. The total Irish population there, the stu- 
dents reported, was approximately seven hundred, in- 
cluding “men, women, children, and dogs.” 

In the election of 1857 fifty of these men voted the 
Democratic ticket. Perhaps they were protesting against 
the Know-Nothing party's opposition to immigrants 
and Catholicism. The Staunton Spectator, a Whig 
newspaper, resented their participation. “These men, 
having no interest whatever in the community, mere 
floaters, here today and there tomorrow, utterly igno- 
rant of the issues involved in the election, and unac- 
quainted with the first principles of Republican gov- 
ernment, come up out of the bowels of the earth and 
overwhelm the intelligent native-born citizens of Au- 
gusta,” it complained, adding, “We rejoice that the 
Blue Ridge Tunnel is near its completion.” 

Almost from the beginning Crozet had been de- 
nounced by those who were dissatisfied with the prog- 
ress of the tunnel. Many thought that others could 
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have done the job better. Crozet’s brusque manner 
in rejecting assistance offended some who made well 
intentioned suggestions. His salary of $3,000 a year 
was a target of constant attack. 

When the summer of 1857 passed and it was obvious 
that the tunnel was not yet ready, Crozet was forced to 
endure some vitriolic criticism. A skeleton frame the 
size of a railroad car had been run into the tunnel. Its 
passage was blocked by rough points of rock which had 
been left protruding while the bore had been pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. “There now exists no 
prospect of passing through the tunnel for two years to 
come, if Col. Crozet can prevent it,” lamented the 
Charlottesville Advocate, while the projections were 
being blasted away. 

“We do not think there is another engineer in the 
State who could by any possibility have succeeded in 
the way Col. Crozet has,” the Lexington Gazette pro- 
claimed with heavy sarcasm, “for almost any other man, 
after an eight years’ tug, would have been stupid 
enough to have made the hole big enough for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed.” 

Petitions to allow the Virginia Central Railroad to 
complete the work were circulated. A legislative inves- 
tigation climaxed the affair. Crozet was upheld. 

Although it had been cut through very hard rock, 
the tunnel cost only about $114.00 per running foot— 
and this despite the fact that daily wages rose again to 
$1.25 before it was completed. The total cost of the 
tunnel was in the neighborhood of $488,000. Con- 
sequently, the contractors’ fee became nearly $6,000 
less than the $20,000 originally anticipated. 

On April 12, 1858, the last train ever to go over Rock- 
fish Gap climbed the tortuous grade of the temporary 
mountaintop track. On the next day, without as much 
celebration as one might expect, the first train ran un- 
eventfully through the long hole in the ground which 
Virginia had financed for the public welfare. Through 
nearly ninety years trunk line flyers used this tunnel, 
which is proof positive of the foresight of its planners. 
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ie the Hollywood movie- 
makers are going to “discover” the Vir- 
ginia colony—in Technicolor, natural- 
ly. It should be a colorful spectacle, 
with the scene shifting from the forest 
village of Powhatan to the stockade at 
Jamestown and thence, after an inter- 
lude aboard a sailing ship tossing on 
a studio ocean, to the court of James I. 
Cit will be a gayer and more glamor- 
ous court than the real thing was, 
since no motion picture producer 
could ever be as parsimonious as the 
real James was.) A pretty Hawaiian 
girl will be imported té play Poca- 
hontas, after hundreds of real Indian 
girls have failed their screen tests. The 
role of Captain John Smith will go to 
some matinee idol with both a profile 
and a physique. The actors who por- 
tray Powhatan and King James will 
both be considered contenders for the 
Academy Award. There will also be a 
character who wanders in at the mid- 
dle of the picture, marries Pocahontas, 
and then fades into the background 
again. Audiences won’t remember him 
any more than they remembered Scar- 
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lett’s first husband, and the part will 
go to the “bit” player who usually 
drives Humphrey Bogart’s taxi. This 
character’s name is John Rolfe, and he 
is the subject of this article. 

The foregoing is not so much a 
playful dig at Hollywoodian histories 
(although it is that, too) as it is a 
comment on the concept which most 
Americans—and many Virginians— 
have of the early period of Virginia 
history. It is easy to imagine Poca- 
hontas’s coppery pulchritude and to 
recollect John Smith’s beard and his 
bragging. But Rolfe, the first man to 
grow tobacco profitably in Virginia, 
has suffered the fate of other unfor- 
tunates who have married celebrities. 
He is remembered mainly in the role 
of “Mister Pocahontas.” Yet he was a 
good deal more than that. Indeed, he 
played a major, although unspectacu- 
lar, role in Virginia’s development dur- 
ing the period between his arrival at 
Jamestown in 1610 and his death in 
or about 1622. 

There is much—too much—that 
modern historians still do not know 


about John Rolfe. He may have been 
the man of that name who was born 
in the village of Heacham in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, England, in the year 
1585, but this is by no means certain. 
Probably, however, he was a native 
of that part of England, which faces 
the North Sea and is still called East 
Anglia. The remarks of his colleagues 
in Virginia and the style of his letters 
indicate, however, that he was both 
well born and well educated. Like 
many of his contemporaries, he became 
interested in the attempt to found an 
English colony in the savage country 
called Virginia. Like a much smaller 
portion of those contemporaries, he 
translated his interest into action and 
embarked for Jamestown aboard the 
Sea Adventure on June 2, 1609. This 
is the first fact which is definitely 
known about him. His first wife, 
whose name was not recorded and 
thus is not remembered, was with him 
at the time. Possibly this is an indi- 
cation that he went forth on a sober, 
calculated search for self-advancement 
rather than on a quest for adventures 
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among the savages; but this, too, is 
conjecture. 

Certain it is that he did come to 
the colony at a time when it was still 
beset by hostile Indians and by the 
mystifying mortality of malarial fevers. 
Despite the blandishments of propa- 
ganda issued and inspired by the Lon- 
don Company, the settlement was 
known in England by 1609 to be only 
a weak, critically undermanned out- 
post which had not yet proved that it 
could survive the rigors of the wilder- 
ness. Much less did its history indicate 
that it might ever be able to pay its 
own way. It was not the sort of place 
to attract those who prized their com- 
forts highly or those who were mod- 
erately satisfied with life in the Eng- 
land of King James I. Even the Pil- 
grims who had left the British Isles for 
conscience’s sake in 1608 still pre- 


ferred to refugee in Dutch Leyden 
rather than in America. 

It took Rolfe almost a year to reach 
his destination, for his ship was 
wrecked off the coast of the Ber- 
mudas. On those pleasant but unin- 
habited islands he and his fellow- 
passengers spent the winter and spring 
of 1609-1610, and this delay may well 
have saved his life. The period of his 
unintended habitation of the Ber- 
mudas, where there were no malaria 
and no Indians, coincided with the 
dreadful months of illness and famine 
at Jamestown known as the “starving 
time” which almost wiped out the Vir- 
ginia colony. When Governor Sir 
Thomas Gates, Rolfe, and the rest of 
the Bermuda castaways finally arrived 
there in May, 1610, crowded aboard 
two boats which they had built for the 


final lap of their interrupted journey, 


conditions were at their worst. The 
newcomers were not welcome because 
they brought no surplus supplies of 
food. Only the opportune arrival in 
the next month of Lord Delaware, the 
new governor, whose expedition in- 
cluded new settlers and—more impor- 
tant—new supplies, saved for James- 
town the honor of being the site of 
the first permanent English settlement 
in the New World. That unhappy 
beachhead had indeed been abandoned 
overnight by its disheartened invad- 
ers, but they turned back to it when 
they learned that Delaware was headed 
up the James. 

Their spirits having been revived, 
Rolfe and his colleagues made a fresh 
start. However, the colony’s sufferings 
continued for several years. Rolfe’s 
wife and many others died; the red 
men did not become less hostile; the 


John Rolfe Takes Pocahontas as His Bride. 


This imagined scene is the only known pictorial representation of the English gentleman who fell in love with 
an Indian prisoner. (From an engraving owned by the Virginia Historical Society.) 
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settlers remained largely dependent on 
England for their every necessity. The 
officers of the London Company grew 
increasingly impatient over the col- 
ony’s failure to produce a marketable 
commodity. Virginia was not yet ful- 
filling its mission as a colony, which 
was to provide the motherland with 
articles which would otherwise have 
to be imported from foreign nations. 
Attempts to grow silk, to make glass 
and potash, and to find mineral wealth 
had all come to nothing, and it began 
to seem that the effort to keep the 
Jamestown colony going was a veri- 
table Operation Rathole. 

It is against this background that 
John Rolfe’s achievement must be 
considered. Tobacco had been found 
in the West Indies by the first Spanish 
explorers and had been known in 
Western Europe since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Although Eng- 
land’s James I, a monarch not other- 
wise distinguished for fastidious hab- 
its, issued a violent pamphlet against 
smoking, many prosperous Britons of 
Rolfe’s day used the new weed and 
liked it. However, they filled their 
pipes with Spanish tobacco from the 
West Indies. The Indians near James- 
town grew a sort of tobacco called 
apooke (botanists have named it Nico- 
tiana rusticana); but, paradoxically, it 
was so harsh that it bit and yet so 
weak that it failed to satisfy the “men 
of distinction” of that generation. 
Rolfe himself acquired the habit, either 
before he emigrated or shortly after his 
arrival in Virginia; but he got it from 
West Indian, not Virginia, tobacco. 

Sometime in 1612, therefore, he 
obtained a small sample of tobacco 
seeds from the Spanish colonies and 
planted them near Jamestown. Per- 
haps, being fond of a good smoke, he 
was merely assuring himself of a steady 
supply of his favorite brand. Perhaps 
he had decided that British smokers 
might as well get their tobacco from 
an English colony. It was obvious, cer- 
tainly, that Virginia needed to pro- 
duce some such salable commodity if 
it were ever to become prosperous, if 
it were ever to play any .important 
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part in the economy of the empire. 
Whatever Rolfe’s motives in planting 
the first crop of Caribbean tobacco in 
Virginia soil may have been, his suc- 
cess encouraged some of his neighbors 
to do likewise. By 1614 Virginia to- 
bacco was being shipped to England, 
though the volume of this export did 
not rise rapidly during the next few 
years. 


Thomas Gates commanded the 

expedition of colonists, includ- 

ing Rolfe, who were ship- 
wrecked in the Bermudas. 


However, John Rolfe was not too 
busy planting tobacco to fall in love. 
In 1613 Captain Samuel Argall had 
kidnaped the Indian “princess” Poca- 
hontas, known as Matoaka among her 
own people, and had brought her to 
Jamestown. There she was held as a 
hostage to insure the good behavior 
of the neighboring red men whose 
chieftain was her father, Powhatan. 
The widower Rolfe thus became ac- 
quainted with the seventeen-year-old 
girl, and soon he had to confess a 
“settled and long continued affection 


for her.” Since she was both a bar- 
barian and a heathen, he had consider- 
able difficulty convincing himself that 
his love was a righteous one, but 
finally he decided that he could con- 
vert her to Christianity if he married 
her. He even went out of his way 
to assure Lieutenant Governor Sir 
Thomas Dale that he was not swayed 
by the girl’s physical attractions, point- 
ing out that there were plenty of 
“Christians more pleasing to the eie.” 
Dale, who saw the diplomatic advan- 
tage of a match between a colonist and 
the daughter of the enemy chieftain, 
authorized the proposed marriage, and 
shortly afterward Powhatan gave his 
consent as well. After Pocahontas was 
baptized a member of the Anglican 
church and was christened “Rebecca,” 
Rolfe married her in April, 1614. This 
match was followed by a peace of sorts 
with the Indians which was main- 
tained for almost eight years. 

John and Rebecca lived together 
“civilly and lovingly.” She learned the 
English language and the customs of 
the white men during the next two 
years, while her husband continued 
his work with tobacco. However, Vir- 
ginia’s new industry developed slow- 
ly, a total of only 2,300 pounds of to- 
bacco being exported to England in 
the years 1615 and 1616. The Spanish 
weed continued to be the favorite of 
British smokers, who consumed 50,000 
pounds of it during the same period. 
Yet more and more Virginians were 
growing the new crop, some of them 
to such an extent that they were neg- 
lecting to produce enough food. As 
late as 1616 they were still stacking 
their tobacco leaves on the floor or the 
ground to cure, although Rolfe and 
others realized that an improved meth- 
od of drying the Virginia leaf would 
have to be developed before it could 
compete equally with the Spanish 
product in the English market. By 
1619, however, Thomas Lambert, one 
of Rolfe’s fellow-colonists, had de- 
veloped the system of hanging the cut 
tobacco on rails well above the ground 
and letting it cure there, a definite 
improvement over the old system. 
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The timely arrival of Lord Delaware with fresh 
supplies saved the starving colony in 1610. 


Meanwhile, John Rolfe, his wife, 
and their newborn son, Thomas, had 
gone back to the home country in the 
spring of 1616, arriving at Plymouth 
in June. Rebecca now spoke English 
well enough to be understood, though 
certainly not quite fluently, and “car- 
ried herself as the Daughter of a 
King.” She became something of a 
celebrity in the London of King James 
I. She was received at court, was en- 
tertained by such dignitaries as the 
Bishop of London and as Lord and 
Lady Delaware, had her portrait 
painted in the costume of a fashion- 
able British lady, was seen in the thea- 
ter audience for a production of one 
of Ben Jonson’s popular plays, and 
was generally the object of much at- 
tention. 

Besides being included in this social 
whirl, her husband found time to pre- 
pare a description of economic and 
political conditions in the colony at 
the time of his departure from it. In 
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this major literary effort he defended 
Virginia against the current charges 
of mismanagement and argued that 
the enterprise had excellent prospects 
for success. One copy of this report 
went to Sir Robert Rich, second Earl 
of Warwick and one of the most in- 
fluential powers in the London Com- 
pany. The other copy went to the king 
himself. An unfriendly critic might 
insinuate that Rolfe, nettled by all the 
attention his Indian “princess’-wife 
was attracting, wrote this significant 
account merely to draw notice to him- 
self. It is more likely, however, that 
he did it because he thought such a 
piece of propaganda was necessary and 
because he was encouraged to do so by 
his friend and patron, Sir Thomas 
Dale. 

All things, including vacations, 
come to an end, and so it was with 
Rolfe’s visit to England. By March, 
1617, he and his family were prepar- 
ing to return to Virginia. Before they 


George Percy was the acting governor of Virginia 
when John Rolfe cast his lot with the colonists. 


could leave England, however, Re- 
becca became ill suddenly and died at 
Gravesend, a town on the Thames be- 
low London. After burying her in the 
parish church there, Rolfe left his in- 
fant son, Thomas, with one Lewis 
Stukeley, who was to send the child 
to John Rolfe’s brother, Henry. Again 
a lonely widower, he sailed for Vir- 
ginia on April 10, 1617, and by the 
middle of May he was back in James- 
town. 

He found the colony in the middle 
of an unprecedented tobacco-planting 
boom. Small plants were growing in 
practically every vacant space in James- 
town and were even to be seen in the 
public streets. George Yeardley, who 
had been acting governor in Dale’s 
absence, had encouraged this more ex- 
tensive cultivation of what promised 
to become the first profitable staple of 
Virginia. In that year more than 20,- 
000 pounds of tobacco were shipped 
to England. In 1618 the export totaled 
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41,728 pounds; in the next year it grew 
to 44,879 pounds. The “soveraigne 
weede” was well on its way to becom- 
ing king of Virginia. 

When he had returned from Eng- 
land, Rolfe served as secretary and re- 
corder of the colony—a job which in- 
volved handling all correspondence to 
the authorities in England and various 
other clerical duties. Then, in 1619, 
Governor Sir George Yeardley ap- 
pointed him to a seat on the Council. 
In this capacity Rolfe was present 
when that body met with the first 
House of Burgesses in general assem- 
bly at Jamestown in August, 1619, 
sixteen months before the Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth Rock. At this time 
he described the government of Vir- 
ginia as “the most temperate and just 
that ever was in this country, too milde 
indeed for many . . . whom unwonted 
liberty hath made insolente.” 

Meanwhile, Powhatan had died and 
had been succeeded by his brother 
Opechancanough, a bitter enemy of 
the white man. The Indians of the 
Tidewater became increasingly rest- 
less. The truce which had begun in 
1614 with Rolfe’s marriage to Poca- 
hontas seemed likely to end suddenly 


The harsh species of tobacco 
which Rolfe found the Indians 
cultivating. 
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use of tobacco. 


in a “shooting” war. Knowing that 
Opechancanough liked and _ trusted 
Rolfe, Governor Yeardley sent the 
Council member with Captain Wil- 
liam Powell on a peace mission up 
the Pamunkey River. While an armed 
frigate waited several miles down- 
stream, Rolfe convinced Opechanca- 
nough of the governor's continued 
friendship for the Indians and re- 
turned to Jamestown with the latter’s 
promise to keep the peace, a promise 
which was kept for more than two 
years. 

The last years of Rolfe’s career are 
almost as obscure as the period of his 
youth. By 1622 he had married his 
third wife, Jane Pierce, daughter of 
William Pierce, and to them there had 
been born a daughter named Eliza- 
beth. He then owned two tracts of 
land, one of 400 acres in what is now 
Surry County, another of 1,700 acres 
at Mulberry Island in what is now 
Warwick County which he shared 
with his latest father-in-law and with 
others. On March 10, 1622, “sicke in 
body, but of perfecte minde and mem- 
ory,” he was in Jamestown and drew 
up his will. So far as we know, this 
was the final act of his life. 


Twelve days later the Indians un- 
der Opechancanough rose and mas- 
sacred 347 of the settlers. Whether 
Rolfe was one of the victims, as has 
long been popularly assumed, or 
whether, more probably, he succumbed 
to the illness referred to in his will, it is 
not likely that we shall ever ascertain. 

His son by Pocahontas, Thomas 
Rolfe, came out to Virginia in his turn 
sometime after 1630, founded a plan- 
tation, and established a line whose 
daughters intermarried with the Blands 
and the Bollings and the Randolphs. 

Virginians who have recently con- 
sidered the preservation or disposition 
of Gravesend Church, where Rebecca 
Rolfe was buried, might also ponder 
these lines of Stephen Vincent Benét: 


“You may think of him as Pocahontas’s 
husband. 
He was rather more than that and his 
seed still lives, 
And we would do well to fence the 
small plot of garden, 
here, in hose and doublet, he 
planted the Indian weed.” 


But the site of that garden, like that of 
his grave, remains as much a mystery 
as the secret of his birthplace. 7 7 ¥ 
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Jack Jouett and Paul Revere 


in Petticoats 


The Heroine of the Battle of Wytheville 


by J. R. V. Daniel 


Her name was Molly (Mary Eliza- 
beth) Tynes, and her age was twenty- 
six. She had lived in Shawsville and 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, and had at- 
tended Hollins College, then known 
as the Female Seminary at Botetourt 
Springs. Thus—and surely it makes her 
feat the more remarkable—she was 
really a “city” girl, not a country-raised 
lass. She has been described as “fair 
of form and face . . . as graceful as 
she was fair, as resolute as she was 
graceful.” 

At the time of this story Molly was 
helping her father, Samuel Tynes, care 
for her invalid mother at his place 
known as “Rocky Dell,” located about 
three miles east of Jeffersonville (now 
Tazewell), Virginia. They were 
helped by two faithful servants, not 
improbably slaves, who shared their 
constant anxiety for the welfare as well 
of Molly’s lover, the Honorable W. B. 
Davidson, as of her only brother, Cap- 
tain Achilles J. Tynes, both of whom 
were away in the army. 

Molly had not witnessed much of 
the horror of war, but she knew what 
it was to do without enough proper 
food and clothing and in other ways 
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to contribute to “the cause.” She and 
her father knew well, too, how greatly 
the Confederacy depended on the lead 
mines near Wytheville and the salt 
mines in the next county. But little 
did she know, as she went about her 
home duties, that she was soon to play 
a daring and heroic part in the saving 
of those precious, basic supplies and 
that, in today’s language, her exploit 
would carry the terse but meaningful 
summation, “Mission accomplished.” 
A difficult but vitally important sur- 
prise raid was conceived by the Federal 
command. Colonel J. T. Toland of 
the 34th Ohio Infantry, mounted for 
the venture, and Colonel William 
Henry Powell of the 2nd Virginia 
(Union) Cavalry, with 1,000 men, 
were given a multiple objective: to 
capture Wytheville and make it into a 
Federal fortress verily in the heart of 
southwestern Virginia; to cut the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee (now the Nor- 
folk and Western) Railroad at Wythe- 
ville; to take over the Saltville salt 
mines and the lead mines near Wythe- 
ville. Obviously the plan, if successful, 
would shut off the chief sources of sup- 
ply of salt and lead for Lee’s army and 


Molly Tynes 
(Mrs. W. B. Davidson) 


for a considerable portion of the entire 
Confederacy. The expedition was 
formed at Brownsville (now Hunting- 
ton), West Virginia, on July 13, 1863, 
and set out with determination. 

On July 17, perhaps around noon, 
word reached Samuel Tynes at “Rocky 
Dell” that Toland’s army that morning 
had camped temporarily on the farm 
of Captain William E. Peery about a 
mile west. The messenger did not see 
Molly, but she heard his news. As 
quickly as possible Tynes sent the live- 
stock and other valuables off into the 
mountains with old Tom, the Negro 
man, but for possible emergency 
Molly’s mare, “Fashion,” was left in 
the stable. This accomplished, Tynes 
was in process of hiding some hams 
under the house when two or three 
Union soldiers rode up. Despite his 
consternation at being caught thus red- 
handed, the old gentleman kept his 
wits about him and launched into con- 
versation with the soldiers, as a result 
of which he learned from these strag- 
glers or pickets the size of their force 
and their objectives. Their divulging 
this information has two possible ex- 
planations: either they were utterly ir- 
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responsible or they and their officers, 
realizing that the Wytheville area was 
little, if at all, defended—practically 
all men of fighting fitness being away 
at the front—considered it unnecessary 
to make any secret of their mission. 

Samuel Tynes was instantly con- 
scious of the vital importance of warn- 
ing Wytheville and the people along 
the route. But how? Even had his ad- 
vanced years permitted it, he dare not 
leave his invalid wife and his daughter 
unprotected in the path of approaching 
enemy troops. On the other hand, to 
find quickly a reliable messenger 
seemed impossible; it was now late 
afternoon, and every hour, perhaps 
every minute, counted. If there be a 
co-hero of this story, then such is 
Tynes himself, for it took heroism to 
make his fateful decision—the decision 
to yield to Molly’s urging that she be 
permitted to go. 

At twenty-six, Molly was not an 
over-impulsive girl and was emotional- 
ly controlled. She was not unaware of 
the danger and hardship of the long 
and lonely ride. Doubtless her father’s 
realization of the perilous nature of the 


undertaking was even more acute than 
hers. But the die was cast. Molly’s 
courage rose to the occasion. Possibly 
with a thought of how she was serving 
her brother and her lover, as well as 
the cause in general, she saddled her 
mare and was off. 

Molly soon left the road and took 
to the bridle path that wound up Rich 
Mountain, the first of four mountains 
she must cross. Youth and stamina 
were on her side, valuable aids to her 
resolve. Fortunately, too, “Fashion” 
had been unridden that day and the 
preceding, and thus was fresh for the 
ordeal. On and on, up and up, Molly 
urged the mare at a lively rate, though 
not at the utmost so soon, lest her four- 
footed friend give out ere the distant 
goal was reached. At any cabin she 
passed she slowed up or paused just 
long enough to give the surprised 
mountaineers the warning, “The Yan- 
kees are coming at dawn.” 

The sun was getting low as Molly 
ascended Garden Mountain, and it 
was dusk when she called at a home 
in Burke’s Garden. As the door opened 
she shouted her news and was gone, 


leaving the lad who opened the door 
wondering if he had seen and heard 
an apparition. That lad was to become 
Dr. Caleb Thompson of Tazewell, who 
often told of the incident—a nightmare 
indeed, but not a dream, for night was 
upon them and the mare was “Fash- 


ion.” 

And now Molly realized that the 
journey onward from Burke’s Garden 
would pass through the wildest and 
most hazardous country in the darkest 
hours. The dangers again paraded 
themselves before her—the dense for- 
ests were known to harbor wild animals 
such as bear, panther, wolf, and wild- 
cat; for long stretches the route was 
hardly more than a bridle path, cer- 
tainly not a road; in those times one 
encountered now and then desperate 
stragglers or even deserters from the 
armed forces, more fearfully dangerous 
to her than any wild beast. If the per- 
fectly natural thought of turning back 
flashed across her mind, Molly forth- 
with dismissed it and rode on, stopping 
only occasionally for the twofold pur- 
pose of breathing her mount and lis- 
tening for possible pursuers. 


This map indicates the probable route of Molly’s ride. 
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The descent of Garden Mountain 
was much more difficult than the 
ascent. There and on Brushy Moun- 
tain the frequent tangle of trees and 
thick underbrush tore her clothes and 
scratched her from head to foot. Low, 
entwining vines caught at her horse’s 
feet, and slippery rocks, holes, and 
fallen timbers made life increasingly 
miserable for horse and rider. In the 
blackest, pre-dawn period Molly la- 
bored up and over Walker Mountain, 
and by the first streaks of daylight she 
galloped across the open fields and into 
the streets of Wytheville. 

Weary and sore, her hair a mass of 
tangles, and her clothes shredded, 
Molly shouted her warning at every 
door and waved her bonnet to an 
astounded, sleepy populace which 
couldn’t believe what it saw and didn’t 
want to believe what it heard. Alone 
and unarmed, this slip of a girl had 
ridden the forty-one miles over those 
utterly wild and rugged ranges from 
Tazewell? The people rubbed their 
sleep-laden eyes and jarred their heads 
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Over mountains similar to these Molly raced throughout the night. 


in an effort to take in the seemingly 
impossible. 

Recovering from the stupor and the 
near-panic caused by Molly and her 
news, the old men, the youngsters, the 
wounded, and the women caught the 
spirit of the girl and set about fever- 
ishly to defend their homes. The blow, 
long feared, had come at last, but the 
enemy had advanced, not up the val- 
ley, as anticipated, but over the moun- 
tains. Let the famous editor, Horace 
Greeley, tell what happened: “They 
swooped down on Wytheville, a village 
. . . of considerable importance. . 
They had passed over a . . . region 
having very few inhabitants and no 
elements of resistance; but charging 
into Wytheville, they were fired on 
from the houses. Colonel Toland was 
soon killed and Colonel Powell . 
severely wounded. After firing some 
of the buildings whence they were as- 
sailed, our men, abandoning their dead 
and wounded, fell back two miles and 
encamped, starting for home . . . early 
next morning. . . . They rode 400 


miles, lost 83 men and at least 300 
horses and endured as much misery as 
could well be crowded into a profitless 
raid of eight days.” 

Of course neither Greeley, nor Colo- 
nels Toland and Powell, nor any of the 
1,000 defeated men knew that they 
had been thwarted (and those vital 
supplies saved for the Confederacy) 
by a lone young girl whose amazing 
ride rivaled, if indeed it did not exceed, 
in importance and daring those of Jack 
Jouett and Paul Revere of Revolution- 
ary fame. 

The Wytheville campaign was lost 
sight of in the larger issues then and 
since, but it is believed that the pages 
of history do not reveal a like accom- 
plishment by which a lone and un- 
armed girl saved her country from a 
thousand-man menace. Well deserved 
is the prophetic tribute paid by Wil- 
liam Henry Tappey Squires in his 
Land of Decision—“Molly Tynes, 
slender, graceful, bruised and bleed- 
ing, will not be forgotten while Taze- 
well’s mountains stand.” 4 7 7 
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Archibald Cary 


Mary Randolph Cary 


Anne Fletcher made these copies which are derived from the original portraits ascribed to Charles Bridges. These copies 
are hung in the Executive Mansion, where the originals were destroyed by fire in 1925. 


Archibald Cary, Practical Politician 


by William M. E. Rachal 


We over six feet tall and muscular, Archibald 
Cary was a commanding figure. Those who disagreed 
with him did well to stay out of his way. As a young 
man he had thrashed Henry Wetherburne, a tavern 
keeper in Williamsburg, and in this and other affairs 
he gained a reputation as a pugilist. Good judgment 
curbed his quick temper as he grew older, but he was 
never a man to be trifled with. 

In November, 1774, when two merchants imported 
some tea into Virginia in violation of the Associations 
against trading with England, the ardently patriotic 
Cary had a pole erected in front of the Raleigh Tavern 
in Williamsburg. On it he hung a bag of feathers and 
a mop, and at its base he placed a bucket of tar. None 
who saw this warning misconstrued its meaning. 

A man of action, Cary had a habit of getting things 
done, but he did not allow the turbulent side of his 


nature to obscure his quieter, more constructive talents. 
Naturally genial, he made friends quickly. At “Ampt- 
hill,” his fine estate overlooking the James six miles 
below Richmond, he entertained the important men of 
his day, including his good friends, George Washing- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson. 

A Tuckahoe with broad acres of tobacco, he was 
more or less typical of the ruling aristocracy of Virginia. 
During the twenty years in which he represented 
Chesterfield County in the House of Burgesses, he 
served on numerous committees and rose to a position 
of leadership. Between 1766 and 1775, when he was 
chairman of the important committee of public claims, 
his name appeared more frequently in the journals of 
the House than that of any other member except 
Richard Bland. When Bland was absent at the Con- 
tinental Congress, Cary served as chairman of the com- 
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mittee of the whole, a position second in importance 
only to that of the speaker. 

When royal government in Virginia disintegrated, 
conventions assumed control. The last and most im- 
portant of these assembled in Williamsburg on May 6, 
1776. In both membership and leadership it was prac- 
tically identical with the expired House of Burgesses. 
At fifty-five Cary was a vigorous and experienced wheel 
horse who took the floor more frequently than any other 
member. A moderate conservative, well schooled in 
practical politics, he was chairman of four committees, 
two of which were of first importance. 

When the convention resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole, Cary stepped forward and took the chair. 
Here his talents were taxed to keep hot tempers from 
boiling over and to prevent debate from degenerating 
into quibbling. When measures had been approved in 
committee, the president of the convention resumed the 
chair, and Cary from his place on the floor reported 
the action. 

For a year Cary had taken a leading part in arming 
Virginia for the war which was already scorching her 
shores. Lord Dunmore, the last royal governor, had 
rashly resorted to arms. His depredations at length 
drew a declaration of war from Virginia. On January 
20, 1776, Cary read to the convention then in session a 


resolution which pointed out that the British had long 


made war on the people of Virginia and that, there- 
fore, it was their duty to resist with every means avail- 
able. 

Four months later Cary proposed the logical sequel 
—independence. On May 15 he reported a resolution, 
drawn by Edmund Pendleton, president of the conven- 
tion, calling on the Continental Congress to declare the 
“United Colonies” free and independent states. This 
resolution also directed that a committee prepare a bill 
of rights and a plan of government for Virginia. 

Men of every political philosophy were anxious to 
mold Virginia's new government to fit their own ideas. 
Pendleton tried to oblige all factions when he ap- 
pointed more than thirty members to the committee, 
but he saw to it that his friends, the conservatives, were 
in a majority. Archibald Cary was made chairman. 
Neither a lawyer nor a philosopher, he had no particu- 
lar talent for drafting state papers, but he could be 
relied upon to control the large, heterogeneous com- 
mittee and to prevent the adoption of extreme ideas. 

The Declaration of Rights was first read to the con- 
vention by Cary on May 27. During the next two 
weeks it was discussed almost daily in committee of the 
whole, with Cary presiding over its debates. Much 
time was spent on the question of whether or not all 
men were equal. It was concluded that slaves, not 
being citizens, could not claim any benefits from a bill 


“Ampthill” as it appeared about twenty-five years ago, before it was moved across the James to its 
present location in Richmond. 
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The entrance hall and stairway of “Ampthill” 
about twenty-five years ago. 


of rights and that a state at war needed the best pos- 
sible propaganda. On June 12 the Declaration of 
Rights was unanimously adopted. 

The plan of government took longer to prepare. 
Many men both in and out of the convention drew up 
models. The ideas of John Adams, Richard Henry Lee, 
and Carter Braxton had been forwarded from Philadel- 
phia. Patrick Henry and others in Williamsburg cer- 
tainly presented their views orally. The plan proposed 
by George Mason “swallowed up all the rest,” however, 
and on June 24 Cary reported it to the convention. 

About this time George Wythe arrived in Williams- 
burg from Philadelphia, bringing a proposed con- 
stitution drafted by Thomas Jefferson. When Wythe 
showed it to Cary and other leaders, many of them 
liked some of its provisions. However, most members 
hesitated to reopen a matter which had already con- 
sumed days of hard work. 

Having been a sponsor of Jefferson when he first 
entered public life, Cary was ever ready to advance the 
interests of his talented young friend. The committee 
report had already been made, but someone contrived to 
have some of Jefferson’s ideas incorporated into the con- 
stitution. Possibly it is significant that when the com- 
mittee of the whole took up the matter, Dudley Digges 
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was put into the chair, and Cary was thus made free to 
argue for the adoption of Jefferson's ideas. This he pre- 
sumably did with some success. Several amendments 
suggested by Jefferson’s draft were made to Mason’s 
plan, but it retained its conservative character. How- 
ever, the stirring Jefferson preamble indicting George 
III was grafted to it. Thus amended, the plan of gov- 
ernment was reported to the convention by Cary on 
June 28, and on the next day it was adopted unan- 
imously. A week later the delegates returned to their 
homes. 

In the new government Cary became the speaker of 
the state Senate, an office which he held, except when 
ill health kept him at home, until his death in 1787. 

He had been one of the wealthiest men in colonial 
Virginia, but the Revolution wrecked his fortune. Bene- 
dict Arnold, whom he had once admired, burned his 
fine mills on Falling Creek and his rope walk at War- 
wick, just below “Ampthill.” Tardy payment for sup- 
plies he furnished to the state embarrassed him. 

In an age which tended to put service to Virginia 
above service to the United States, Cary remained at 
home and served the Old Dominion well. Today, when 
we seek our heroes on the national scene, he is all but 
forgotten. 7 7 7 
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Some Called It Treason 


A Narrative of the Tobacco Riots in the York-Rappahannock Counties 
of the Virginia Colony during the Spring and Summer of 1682 


As spring came to Virginia in 
1682, few growers of tobacco were in 
a mood to greet it joyfully. The weath- 
er, for one thing, was unusually vile 
and depressing, heavy rainstorms be- 
ing followed by destructive floods. 
Much worse than these visitations of 
the elements, however, was the busi- 
ness depression caused by the con- 
tinuing low price of tobacco, Virginia’s 
principal export crop. There had been 
over-production during the preceding 
several years, and there were laws 
which required that colonial produce 
be shipped only to England, so the 
British market was more than glutted. 
The growers, thus forced to sell their 
crops at a loss, were going deeper and 
deeper into debt. Many of the poorer 
planters became unable to pay for the 
clothing and the utensils which they 
had to import from the motherland. 
Under these circumstances tobacco 
growers were forced to face the fact 
that another bumper crop in 1682 
would merely aggravate their condi- 
tion by causing another price decline. 

A few prominent men came to the 
conclusion that some sort of crop con- 
trol was the only solution. Among 
these were Major Robert Beverley of 
Middlesex County, the influential if 
occasionally bibulous clerk of the 
House of Burgesses, and William Fitz- 
hugh, an ambitious planter-lawyer of 
the frontier county of Stafford. It 
seemed improbable that enough plant- 
ers would abstain voluntarily from 
planting tobacco, so Beverley and oth- 
ers called for specific legislation against 
the cultivation of that crop for at least 
one season. Two years earlier the 
House of Burgesses had petitioned 
King Charles II to issue a proclama- 
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tion to that effect, but the “Merrie 
Monarch,” who recalled that the two 
shilling per hogshead tax on colonial 
tobacco provided an important part of 
the Crown’s revenue, had refused. 
Advocates of crop control then be- 


The colonial seal of Virginia, 
emblem of royal authority. 


gan to demand that the General As- 
sembly be summoned to enact such a 
law. From the latter months of 1681 
onward the people began to bombard 
their county courts with petitions to 
this effect. This movement was par- 
ticularly strong in the counties of 
Gloucester, New Kent, and Middle- 
sex, centers of the cultivation of the 
sweet-scented variety of tobacco. At 
the December, 1681, meeting of the 
Middlesex court the people crowded 
into the courthouse and jammed them- 
selves about the door and windows in 
order to make their will known to the 
magistrates. 

Beverley, besides encouraging the 
petitioners, used his strong personal 
influence with the authorities. Early 


in 1682 he visited Sir Henry Chiche- 
ley, the aging and easy-going deputy 
governor of the colony, and persuaded 
him to heed the popular demand. Sir 
Henry, who was then living at “Rose- 
gill,” his wife’s plantation in Middle- 
sex County, called upon the House of 
Burgesses to convene on April 18 at 
Jamestown. 

By mid-April the representatives 
from the more distant counties were 
on their way to the colonial capital, 
“big with expectation to make a cessa- 
tion” of tobacco planting. Back on the 
farms and plantations those who had 
sent them forth waited expectantly to 
hear that their “last expireing hopes” 
were answered and that a cessation 
had been enacted. Yet, ironically 
enough, some of them went on tend- 
ing the tobacco plants which they had 
planted earlier in the year. 

But late that same month the legis- 
lators returned to their homes, bring- 
ing bad news which was to set the 
distressed farmers “a madding.” To 
the crowds which they found at the 
courthouses, in the churchyards, and 
in the taverns they reported that be- 
fore they had reached Jamestown Sir 
Henry Chicheley had received a royal 
directive forbidding any meeting of 
the General Assembly before the fall, 
when Thomas, Lord Culpeper, the 
titular governor of the colony, was 
expected to return to his post. Al- 
though the Burgesses had made a re- 
spectful but manly protest against this 
summary dismissal, they had been pro- 
rogued on April 25 without being 
given a chance even to bring in a bill 
to forbid tobacco planting for one year. 
So much for “the last expireing hopes” 
of a cessation by law. 
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Tobacco seedlings are given their start in 
protected beds like this. 


Thus desperation was added to 
misery. Since their Burgesses had 
failed them, the more despairing farm- 
ers resolved to impose crop control by 
direct action. As May Day came to 
Virginia in that rainy spring of 1682, 
they struck the first blow in the to- 
bacco riots. On a day which English- 
men were accustomed to celebrating 
with joyfully ribald dances and with 
feasting, these hopeless farmers made 
a different sort of “may sport” and 
went “dancing from plantation to 
plantation to cut up Tobacco Plants.” 

It was a sport which soon proved 
immensely popular and highly de- 
structive. The wild humor of it spread 
from Gloucester County “with great 
celerity” until it threatened the whole 
country. When conservative planters 
like Nicholas Spencer, the secretary of 
the colonial Council, took alarm at this 
outburst by “a sick-brain’d people,” 
the latter spitefully increased their 
exertions. Armed with hoes and other 
farm tools, they roamed widely about 
the countryside, pulling up or cutting 
up the frail plants wherever they 
went. Since at this season most tobacco 
was still growing in plant beds, it was 
an easy matter for a few rioters to 
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ruin within minutes as 
many seedlings as 
would have kept twen- 
ty men busy through- 
out the following sum- 
mer. 


As the plant cutters 
went through the coun- 
ty, they encountered 
little resistance and 
considerable support. 
A few other tobacco 
growers tried to object, 
but the rioters usually 
managed “to create a 
willingness in them by 
force.” Some not only 
lent a willing hand in 
destroying their own 
crops but “became pos- 
sessed with the like 
frenzy and brought . . . 
[their neighbors] into 
the same impossibility of making to- 
bacco.” The ranks of the rioters 
swelled until at least twenty bands of 
them were operating along the York. 
By May 8 they had destroyed the 
year’s tobacco seedlings on more than 
200 farms in Gloucester County alone, 
and the fever had spread into the ad- 
joining county of New Kent. 

The officeholding planters who 
dominated the vestries and the coun- 
ty courts usually avoided participation 
in the raids, but some of them, like 
Robert Beverley, were not unsym- 
pathetic. The justices of Gloucester 
County were considered “too much 
inclined” in favor of the rioters to 
satisfy the authorities at Jamestown. 
However, despite such tacit support 
from some members of the planter 
class, the actual destruction of tobacco 
was the work of the poorer farmers. 

Soon the rioters encountered the 
first countermeasures taken by a 
frightened government. Faced with an 
agrarian outburst which might revive 
the days of Nathaniel Bacon, Sir Hen- 
ry hastily surveyed his manpower re- 
sources available to put down the re- 
bellion. The two companies of British 
regulars who had been sent out from 


England in 1676 had now grown rusty 
and unreliable after six years of gar- 
rison duties. Since their pay was con- 
siderably in arrears, they were very 
near mutiny. The governor therefore 
turned to the officers of the county 
militia to put down the disturbance 
and prayed that the disgruntled red- 
coats would not make common cause 
with the tobacco rioters. On May 3 he 
issued a proclamation calling on the 
latter to desist. That same day he sent 
Colonel Matthew Kemp, a member of 
the Council, to organize the militia of 
Gloucester against the rioters. Short- 
ly thereafter a band of plant cutters 
was surprised by a fast-riding troop of 
horsemen led by Kemp himself. When 
he called on them in the king’s name 
to surrender, only two of the rioters, 
“more violent and incorrigible” than 
their fellows, resisted. They were 
quickly overpowered and sent to 
Jamestown under guard. The remain- 
ing twenty “immediately submitted, 
begged pardon, and promised amend- 
ment,” as became good subjects, and 
the colonel let them all go home. 

However, the remaining bands kept 
up their campaign against the grow- 
ing tobacco, trying to ruin as many 
plants as possible before Kemp’s men 
caught up with them. While Chiche- 
ley was alerting the militia through- 
out the colony, the tumult spread 
from Gloucester and New Kent into 
Middlesex, York, and Rappahannock 
counties. Some of the more discon- 
tented and desperate resorted to re- 
prisals against government officials. 
When Major General Robert Smith, 
commander of all the militia in Vir- 
ginia, arrested Major Beverley on or- 
der of the Council, a mob broke into 
Smith’s fields and destroyed as many 
plants as would have produced a crop 
weighing three hundred pounds. 

But as May drew to a close, so did 
the ravages of the rioters. The gover- 
nor’s energetic countermeasures, the 
activities of the militia patrols, and 
the vigilance of sheriffs and other 
local officials combined to make plant 
cutting an increasingly dangerous busi- 
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ness. At the same time the mutiny- 
minded redcoats were paid off and 
were disbanded, thus ending the threat 
from that quarter. By May 29 the 
madness of the rioters seemed to have 
moderated; government officials con- 
gratulated themselves that “confusion” 
had been “reduced into order.” 

Only a few persons were jailed, 
among them two “ill disposed women 
in Gloucester.” John Woodington of 
New Kent County lost his commission 
as justice of the peace by “suffering 
his own plants to be cut up, without 
any rebuke” and “by encouraging y® 
Plant Cutters to proceed in their riot- 
ous and tumultuous manners.” As a 
magistrate, he was expected to dis- 
courage such manners. Most of those 
who were seized during May were re- 
leased after giving bond for their fu- 
ture good behavior. There was no 
reign of terror, for Sir Henry lacked 
the harsh and vengeful temper of his 
predecessor, Sir William Berkeley. 

Before the plant cutters desisted, 
however, they had succeeded in doing 
considerable damage to that year’s 
crop. Estimates varied widely, but it 
seems that the equivalent of 30,000 
to 50,000 pounds of tobacco was de- 
stroyed, 20,000 pounds being ruined 
in Gloucester and New Kent counties 
alone. In Gloucester the cutters had 
done away with almost three-fourths 
of the potential crop; in New Kent 
more than half of it had been ruined. 
They had also greatly reduced the 
year’s prospective output in Middle- 
sex, York, and Rappahannock coun- 
ties. Assisting the destructive brawn 
of the plant cutters were “the great 
and frequent rains” which reduced 
still more the prospective production. 

Although a few rioters continued 
their activities as late as June 5, most 
of them became law-abiding citizens 
again before the end of May. Through 
most of June and July the people re- 
mained quiet, but they cherished their 
grievances in a way which kept the 
authorities nervous. Charles Scarburgh 
of the Eastern Shore drew on the 
words of the prophet Isaiah to describe 
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the country’s condi- 
tion: “The whole head 
is sick and the whole 
heart faint; from the 
sole of the foot even 
unto the heel, there is 
no soundness in it.” 

Those who had or- 
chards did not extend 
the principle of cessa- 
tion to the making of 
cider. Soon the planta- 
tions were “flowing”’ 
with it, and the “licen- 
tious inhabitants” were 
devouring it almost as 
fast as it was pressed, 
allowing “no time for 
its fermentation but 
in their brains.” This 
symptomatic spree was 
followed by a revival 
of “the extravagant and 
sick brained will of plant cutting” 
which broke out in Gloucester Coun- 
ty in the second week of August. Thus 
inspired or otherwise, the plant cutters 
now behaved themselves at first more 
cautiously than they had in the spring; 
they roamed only at night when there 
was less chance of being detected. 
But again their rashness overcame dis- 
cretion, and by August 12 they were 
doing their work by day “with open 
boldness.” 

Once more they discovered that 
Jamestown could act quickly in an 
emergency. On August 12 Chicheley 
issued a new proclamation, declaring 
the destruction of tobacco to be “open 
and actual rebellion” and making all 
persons convicted of this offense sub- 
ject to prosecution as “Rebells against 
the Crown and Dignity” of Charles II. 
At the same time he promised a re- 
ward of 2,000 pounds of tobacco to 
anyone who gave information about 
plant cutting to a magistrate. If the 
informer was a plant cutter himself, 
he was assured of a pardon and the 
reward as well. 

Soon after the terms of this proc- 
lamation became known through the 
colony, the second phase of the to- 


By August, when the riots broke out anew, 
tobacco plants reach this stage of growth. 


bacco riots came to an end. The threat 
of prosecution against men who want- 
ed neither the stigma of disloyalty nor 
the gruesome penalties visited on 
rebels, the realization that the grow- 
ing season was almost over anyway, 
the fact that there was still enough 
tobacco left in Virginia for it to be 
offered in 2,000-pound lots—these con- 
siderations must have combined to dis- 
courage any further activity. 

However, the excitement continued 
for several months. While pardons ap- 
parently were given to all who ful- 
filled the conditions laid down in Sir 
Henry’s proclamation, a few of the 
more active agitators had been seized 
and were being held in various jails 
throughout Virginia. Warrants were 
being circulated for others. 

A committee of the Council ques- 
tioned each prisoner. The most promi- 
nent of these was Major Robert Bever- 
ley, still “under vehement suspicion 
of being notoriously instrumental” in 
stirring up the plant cutters. After he 
had spent most of the spring and sum- 
mer as an unwilling guest of the sheriff 
of Northampton County, his appeal 
to the Council for a writ of habeas 
corpus was refused. Then he slipped 
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Beyond peaceful lawns like this at “Rosegill” lay the tobacco fields 
which became scenes of riotous destruction in 1682. 


This building at “Rosegill” in Middlesex County may have been 
used by Sir Henry Chicheley and his aristocratic friends when this 
estate was their favorite retreat from the cares of public office. 
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away from his host and appeared sud- 
denly in the streets of Jamestown. The 
Council, fearing his presence might 
“not only prove inconvenient but Dan- 
gerous and hazardous to y® peace and 
safety,” quickly shipped him off to 
York County in the custody of a 
deputy sheriff. There seems to have 
been no deliberate policy to persecute 
Beverley, but the memories of the 
deputy governor and his Council were 
not short. The clerk reminded them 
too much of Nathaniel Bacon, whose 
influence and popularity among the 
poorer farmers had almost overthrown 
the dominant oligarchy just six years 
earlier. 

Unlike Beverley, most of the prison- 
ers were accused of being actual plant 
cutters. One of them, John Sackler, 
was pardoned when he agreed to build 
a bridge across the Dragon Swamp on 
the border between Gloucester and 
Middlesex counties and to maintain 
it for twenty-one years. There were 
probably some wry smiles among 
Sackler’s neighbors and fellow plant 
cutters, since the proposed construc- 
tion not only supplemented another 
bridge, a quarter of a mile away, but 
would be “neare adjacent and con- 
venient to the Plantation Sir Henry 
lived in,” known as “Rosegill,” on the 
Rappahannock. Others, like Somerset 
Davis, John Cockin, Matthew Hud- 
son, and Bartholomew (“‘Black’’) 
Austin, remained in jail. 

Chicheley’s generally lenient policy 
was suddenly reversed in mid-Decem- 
ber, 1682, when Thomas, Lord Cul- 
peper, the governor general, returned 
to Virginia from a twenty-eight-month 
vacation in London. Before he had de- 
parted from that gay metropolis and 
from the arms of his mistress, Susanna 
Willis, the Privy Council had briefed 
him on the situation and had in- 
structed him to make a full investi- 
gation of the trouble and to punish 
“the most faulty.” Able, unscrupulous, 
and lazy, this forty-seven-year-old rake 
came back to the colony fully resolved 
to “make an example of plant-cutting.” 
Deploring Chicheley’s leniency, he 
declared this offense to be treason. 
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That such a charge was leveled 
against simple farmers may seem 
strange to modern readers, thinking 
of a disloyal government employee 
smuggling a secret document or for- 
mula out of the Pentagon into the 
hands of a waiting Communist cour- 
ier. But different ages have defined 
treason in different ways, each age 
according to its particular fears and 
phobias. 

The tobacco rioters had clearly de- 
fied the king’s will when they de- 
stroyed his subjects’ tobacco crop and 
curtailed his revenues. To the legalists 
on the Privy Council and to that prop 
of the prerogative, Culpeper, their be- 
havior fell within the prevailing defi- 
nition of treason. Accordingly, the 
governor revoked the pardon which 
Chicheley had given to bridge-build- 
ing John Sackler and ordered that four 
other plant cutters, Somerset Davis, 
John Cockin, Richard Baily, and 
“Black” Austin, already in confine- 
ment, be indicted and held for trial. 

If the prisoners considered the 
charge excessive, they made no re- 
corded objection. Davis and his com- 
rades in misfortune did petition the 
Council in February, 1683, for relief 
from the hardships of life in James- 
town’s jail, but they made no other 
complaint. Although Culpeper was “in 
paine all the while and could scarce 
sleep for fear” that his prisoners would 
escape, there was no attempt at a jail- 
break. This plant cutting quartet was 
finally brought to trial before the 
Council, sitting as the General Court, 
in April, 1683, with Edmund Jen- 
nings, the Attorney General, prosecut- 
ing. 

Some difficulty developed in find- 
ing twelve suitable jurors, and “the 
High Words and threats of others” 
somewhat disturbed the judicial at- 
mosphere. In the end, however, the 
court found Davis, Austin, and Baily 
guilty of treason and ordered them to 
be executed. “The evidence not cum- 
ming up soe fully against” John 
Cockin, he was acquitted. Davis was 
hanged shortly afterwards in James- 
town, while “Black” Austin was car- 
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ried back to Gloucester for execution 
to provide a public spectacle and a 
grim warning for the county where 
it had all started. Having asserted the 
dignity of His Majesty’s government, 
Culpeper now felt that it might be 
judicious to “mingle Mercy with Jus- 


Governor Culpeper visited Vir- 
ginia only long enough to sup- 
press the tobacco riots. 


tice.” Richard Baily, who was only 
nineteen, convinced the governor that 
he had been “meerly Drawn in” by 
the others and gave “all outward as- 
surances of a hearty and sincere re- 
pentance.” Thereby he won a reprieve 
and Culpeper’s promise to intercede 
with the king for a full pardon. 

On May 22, 1683, the governor is- 
sued a new proclamation, granting 
amnesty to practically every plant cut- 
ter who would take the oath of loyalty 
to the king. A few exceptions were 
made. These included young Baily, 
John Sackler the bridge-builder, John 
Wise, Henry Inman, John Haley 
(these last three had fled, “not dareing 
to abide their legal tryall”), Thomas 
Amis (whose offense was so obscure 
that no record of it survives), and that 
potential man-on-horseback, Major 
Robert Beverley. That same day the 
governor informed the Council of his 
intention to leave for England by the 
next ship. This time his farewell to 


Virginia became a permanent one. 


Shortly after his arrival in the mother 
country the Privy Council, now out 
of patience with a colonial official who 
showed so little interest in his post, 
sacked him and gave his commission 
to Francis Howard, Lord Effingham. 

In the meantime Virginia’s eco- 
nomic condition had begun to im- 
prove. The English merchants, who 
had long been accumulating surpluses 
of tobacco from the colony in their 
warehouses, were finding ways and 
means of disposing of that surplus. 
By dumping it on the European mar- 
ket, they were beginning to freeze out 
all competing brands there. As French- 
men and Dutchmen and Germans, 
Spaniards and Swedes and Russians 
began to fill their pipes with sweet- 
scented and Oronoco leaf from Vir- 
ginia, the planters profited almost as 
much as the English merchants who 
handled the reshipments. As these 
new markets developed, the crop of 
1682, diminished by plant cutting and 
by the unusually heavy spring rains, 
found “a pretty quick market” abroad. 
The resulting price jump led the grow- 
ers to forget about curtailing their 
output and to start planting tobacco 
again. By May, 1683, all signs pointed 
to the greatest annual crop yet pro- 
duced in the colony. 

By 1684 the sentiment for cessation 
had disappeared. In that year the 
General Assembly enacted a law mak- 
ing it a treasonable offense to destroy 
tobacco in any form. In 1684, also, 
Major Robert Beverley, having spent 
the past twelve months on probation, 
was finally granted a complete pardon 
and was restored to his old offices. 

The days of the tobacco riots were 
over. Originating as unorganized ex- 
pressions of class discontent against a 
temporary condition, they had disap- 
peared when the government had 
made such demonstrations treasonable 
and when returning prosperity made 
them unnecessary. Rather than a prel- 
ude to the Revolution, they were a 
reflection of the difficulties the colony 
encountered in adjusting itself to its 
place in the old empire. 7 7 4 
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The First Constitution of the Commonwealth 


; ee master of the cryptic cou- 
plet, the English poet Alexander Pope, 
whose verse was widely read among 
the Britons who lived west of the At- 
lantic in the eighteenth century, com- 
pressed too succinctly a point which 
might have been well taken when he 
wrote: 


“For forms of government let fools con- 
test, 
That which is best administered is 
best.” 


Or so it seemed in 1776 to many 
leading Virginians. Though they were 
certainly not fools, they were willing— 
nay, eager—to formulate through the 
proper procedures of parliamentary 
contest the best government which 
they could devise. 

As John Adams of Massachusetts 
expressed it in his Thoughts on Gov- 
ernment, which were written early 
that year upon request of George 
Wythe and were published upon sug- 
gestion of Richard Henry Lee, the his- 
tory of nations and the nature of 
man proved positively that “some 
forms of government are better fitted 
for being well administered than oth- 
ers.” For the independent common- 
wealth which they were working in 
the spring of 1776 to establish, the 
statesmen of Virginia wanted a frame- 
work of government which would be 
defined and restricted by a written 
constitution. They hoped to prevent 
any repetition of what they deemed 
to be the abuses and maladministra- 
tion of the British king and Parlia- 
ment and of the colonial governors 
and Council. Perhaps Richard Henry 
Lee put it more clearly when he pro- 
claimed in May, 1776, that Virginia’s 
colonial system had been very near 
tyranny, though admittedly its evils 
had been mitigated by the generally 
mild enforcement of what had become 
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an unacceptable form of government. 

It seemed that mother England had 
abandoned and orphaned her Ameri- 
can children. The oldest of these, Vir- 
ginia, had endured recently a progres- 
sive deterioration of governmental 
leadership and services under royal au- 
thority. As early as 1774 some of the 
courts had ceased to provide the essen- 
tial services of administering justice 
and of upholding law and order. In 
June, 1775, Governor Dunmore had 
furtively stolen himself and his fam- 
ily away from the colony’s capital, 
Williamsburg. Immediately there had 
followed a complete breakdown of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions of the governorship, the 
General Assembly, and the General 
Court. Admittedly without any better 
legal excuse than that of the people’s 
consent under emergency conditions, 
the reins of a minimum amount of 
government had been assumed by a 
series of conventions which were con- 
stituted as the defunct House of Bur- 
gesses had been; and in the interims 
between convention meetings a Com- 


mittee of Safety had begun to exercise 
limited authority. As early as Decem- 
ber, 1775, Lord Dunmore directed the 
British naval forces which had spirited 
him away from Williamsburg in open 
warfare upon his former subjects. The 
English Parliament in the same month 
took legal cognizance of the extremely 
strained relationship by adopting in 
the Prohibitory Act an injunction 
against the maintenance of any gov- 
ernmental function in the colonies un- 
der British authority until what Eng- 
land considered the colonies’ rebellion 
should be ended. 

Thus thrown upon their own re- 
sources for the sustaining of normal 
order and for self-defense, Virginians 
began to become convinced of “the in- 
dispensable necessity of our taking up 
government immediately, for the pres- 
ervation of Society,” as Richard Henry 
Lee expressed it, since the mother 
country “has to every legal intent and 
purpose dissolved our government.” 
Realizing that “we have certainly no 
Magistrate lawfully qualified to hang 
a murderer” or to punish any other 
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< The Portico of the Capitol 


In the portico of the H-shaped second capitol in 
Williamsburg grateful colonists in 1773 placed a 
statue of Norborne Berkeley, Lord Botetourt, not fore- 
seeing that he would be their next-to-last royal gover- 
nor. Rabid patriots beheaded the statue during the 
Revolution. Subsequently restored, the figure has long 
graced the lawn in front of the Wren Building of the 
College of William and Mary. This drawing by the 
Irish-born architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, was 
done about 1796. It is of special interest because it 
is the only sketch of any part of this capitol known 
to have been drawn by a contemporary. It shows clear- 
ly the disrepair into which the building fell after 
Richmond became the capital in 1780. The eastern 
wing of the building and the connecting portico were 
razed about the time Latrobe visited Williamsburg, 
and the old bricks were used to repair the western 
wing, which faced Duke of Gloucester Street. 
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As *Virginia’s Revolutionary Capitol 


In this building were drafted the Virginia Decla- 
ration of Rights and the first state constitution. The 
structure, which was built during 1751-1753 and was 
burned to the ground in 1832, was the second capitol 
in Williamsburg. The present capitol there is a resto- 
ration of the earlier statehouse which was destroyed 
by fire in 1747. Obviously done after the eastern wing 
had been razed, this primitive painting, which has 
previously appeared in Lyon G. Tyler’s Williamsburg, 
the Old Colonial Capital, is reproduced here in colors 
for the first time and is one of very few known repre- 
sentations of the structure. Signed ‘““E. R. D.,” the 
original, now owned by Robert Beverley Munford, Jr., 
may have been painted either by Elizabeth Russell 
Denison, granddaughter of President John Tyler, or 
by Eliza Anne Read Denison (Mrs. Henry Denison) 
of Norfolk County. The former could not have done 
this amateur work of art before the building was 
burned. The latter could have painted from life this 
scene of departed glories. 
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criminal, he urged a palpable contra- 
diction of the situation as it was in 
proof that it must be changed. “We 
cannot be Rebels excluded from the 
King’s protection and Magistrates act- 
ing under his authority at the same 
time.” One of his brothers, Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, was made “uneasy” in 
April, 1776, by reports that “licen- 
tiousness begins to prevail in Virginia” 
and pointed out to the conservative 
Landon Carter that dreaded “Anarchy 
must be the consequence” if Virginia 
did not provide itself with a stable 
substitute for the control which Eng- 
land had relinquished and indeed for- 
feited by her own actions. Another 
one of many Virginians who came to 
the same conclusion in the same month 
was John Augustine Washington. To 
one of the Virginians who were at- 
tending the Continental Congress he 
declared, “That we can no longer do 
without some fixed form of govern- 
ment is certain,” and he added with 
an almost audibly grateful sigh, “That 
we have done as well as we have un- 
der our present no-form is astonish- 
ing, and really not to be accounted for 
but by Providence.” 

Though they could and did argue 
that the necessity of establishing a 
government of their own had been 
forced upon them, the Virginians who 
assembled in convention at Williams- 
burg in May of 1776 tackled the task 
with gusto. Their ardor for it did not 
quail when they realized that they 
were attempting to draft the first non- 
provisional and written constitution 
for an independent state in the whole 
history of the world. Even when they 
had labored through nearly two tiring 
months they could yet be described 
quite revealingly by one of their own 
number as a body of men who had a 
“vast Affection” for “being the Manu- 
facturers of the new Government.” 
This was a characterization of them 
by their youngest member, twenty- 
two-year-old Edmund Randolph, who 
had declined an honorable and lucra- 
tive military appointment because he 
could not “desert” the voters of Wil- 
liamsburg “without the highest viola- 
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tion of gratitude” for their suffrage in 
asking him to represent them in the 
convention until and unless George 
Wythe should return from Philadel- 
phia to take his seat as their principal 
delegate, which Wythe did within the 
final two weeks of the session, chiefly 
in order to secure some eleventh-hour 
amendments to the constitution pro- 
posed by Thomas Jefferson. They had 


Edmund Pendleton was the 
president of the convention 
from which Virginia’s first 
state constitution emerged. 
(From a portrait in the Virginia 
Historical Society.) 


read John Adams’ public letter to 
Wythe in which the New Englander 
had exclaimed, “You and I, my dear 
friend, have been sent into life at a 
time when the greatest lawgivers of 
antiquity would have wished to live. 
How few of the human race have ever 
enjoyed an opportunity of making an 
election of government, [any] more 
than of air, soil, or climate, for them- 
selves or their children! When . 
had three millions of people full power 
and a fair opportunity to form and 
establish the wisest and happiest gov- 
ernment that human wisdom can con- 
trive?” 

Not at all daunted by the lack of 
precedent or by the fundamental and 
paramount importance of the projected 


constitution, they agreed with Thomas 
Jefferson when he wrote that its fram- 
ers would be engaged in “a work of 
the most interesting nature and such 
as every individual would wish to have 
his voice in. In truth it is the whole 
object of the present controversy; for 
should a bad government be instituted 
for us in future it had been as well 
to have accepted at first the bad one 
offered .to us from beyond the water 
without the risk and expence of con- 
test.” 

Who were these eager constitution 
makers? They came from the flat sands 
of the Eastern Shore and from deep 
recesses in the Alleghenies, from the 
banks of the Potomac in the north to 
those of the Roanoke in the south. 
They left, no doubt, homes which 
varied from crude log huts to spacious 
brick mansions. About a hundred and 
thirty strong, they represented sixty- 
six constituencies of freemen who 
were so diverse that they had little in 
common but their determination not 
to lose the rights which generations 
of Englishmen had gradually wrested 
from their monarchy. 

Within four months one of the old- 
est members of the convention, Rich- 
ard Bland, who was veritably a walk- 
ing storehouse of knowledge about the 
evolution of colonial affairs, had died. 
Like him, a large majority had served 
for some years in the House of Bur- 
gesses and in one or more of the four 
preceding conventions; but a few, typi- 
fied by young James Madison, who 
was only twenty-five, were making 
their initial bow upon the stage of 
Virginia politics. Madison survived the 
adjournment by almost sixty full years 
and never regretted the major deci- 
sions which the convention made. He 
gloried in the independence and liber- 
ties which multiplied from the roots 
which he had helped to plant. 

When they adjourned on July 5, 
1776, after two full months of work, 
the members of the Virginia conven- 
tion of 1776 seem to have returned 
to their homes and to have taken up 
the duties of their new citizenship 
with a quiet self-respect. They showed 
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Facsimile of the title page of 
Thomas Jefferson’s copy of the 
proposals concerning state gov- 
ernments which John Adams 
wrote upon request of George 
Wythe and published upon 
suggestion of Richard Henry 
Lee. The identification of the 
anonymous author has been 
written in Jefferson’s hand. 
The original is in the Library 
of Congress. 


no inordinate pride in the priority and 
in the influence of their truly revolu- 
tionary accomplishments. It is amaz- 
ing how rarely their later writings 
point out the importance of what they 
had done. Far from defending their 
work upon the least possible provoca- 
tion and insisting that it must not be 
altered, many of them were soon to be 
found taking pains in various offices 
under the new government to consoli- 
date the gains and to build up the 
superstructure of the system for which 
they had poured the foundations in 
the constitution of 1776. One supposes 
that none of them would have been 
astonished if they had been told that 
legislation and administration were to 
alter frequently the procedures, but 
not the principles, which they had in- 
corporated into the basic law of their 
newborn commonwealth. 

Yet one also feels somehow that few 
of them would have been surprised if 
they had been told that the constitu- 
tion which they formulated would 
serve their new state well enough to 
stand unchanged for more than half 
a century. So confident were they of 
its acceptance, indeed, that they failed 
to provide any procedure for amend- 
ing their handiwork and put it into 
effect immediately after their adjourn- 
ment without securing the people’s 
ratification of it. They had done what 
necessity and their conception of the 
dignity of man had demanded, and 
they would accept the unforeseen 
obligations which the future would 
impose upon them as citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 4 7 7 
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